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In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” “Cardigan,” etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 
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F you have occasion to carry a revolver, you should remember 
that, like the Texan of fable, ‘‘ when you need your gun you 
will need it bad,’”? and you should also remember that gunsmiths 
are scarcest where revolvers are most needed. 
Choose, therefore, a revolver that will not need a gunsmith; 


one that will not fail in the hour of need. Quality, strength, 
simplicity in action, must be your motto in selecting your fire arms. 
Human beings are fallible, and the personal equation enters into the 
use of the weapon, but, other things being equal, the best protection 
will be guaranteed you by the best weapon— 
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COMMENT 


We supposed we had told the full story of the Democratic 
convention when, on the morning of July 9, we telegraphed 
the account which appeared in the preceding number of this 
journal. To the amazement, however, of the convention itself, 
‘he party, the country, and indeed the world, only the pre- 
liminaries had transpired. The real event, the most dramatic 
and thrilling in our political history, was yet to take place. 
The convention had met at two o’clock, to proceed in a dis- 
couraged and disheartened manner with the nomination of a 
candidate for Vice-President. The delegates had conceded to 
New York the right of selection. Presumably Judge Parker 
was to be consulted, but if his opinion was sought no response 
had been received. Mr. Sheehan, after having seen his candi- 
date triumphantly nominated at six o’clock in the morning, 
and whose choice for second place the convention stood ready 
to confirm, had conferred with Mr. Belmont, Senator Murphy, 
and Mr. Hill without reaching a conclusion. At one o’clock 
he had called into consultation Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, of New 
York and Virginia, who, although at that moment disheartened 
by his failure to accomplish the nomination of his friend Sen- 
ator Gorman and the insertion into the platform of a suitable 
money plank, was, nevertheless, destined to play the second 
most important part in this memorable convention. The mer- 
its and availabilities of the various men whose names had been 
mentioned were considered, but no agreement had been reached 
when at half past two o’elock they reached the Convention Hall. 
As they entered the building a messenger of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company handed to Mr. Sheehan a telegram. 
He had already received during the morning a score or more 
of messages, and listlessly opened the envelope. His attention 
was riveted instantly by the signature. By a glance the con- 
tents were graven upon his mind, An ejaculation brought Mr. 
Ryan’s quick attention to his ashen face. Without a word they 
withdrew to a corner of the wide corridor, and, with shaking 
hand, Mr. Sheehan passed the telegram to his companion. It 
read as follows: 

Esopus, N. Y., July 9, 1904. 

I regard the gold standard as firmly and irrevocably estab- 
lished, and shall act accordingly if the action of the convention 
to-day shall be ratified by the people. 

As the platform is silent on the subject, my views should be 
made known to the convention, and if it is proved to be unsatis- 
factory to the majority, I request you to decline the nomination 
for me at once, so that another may be nominated before ad- 
journment. Aton B. PARKER. 


Meanwhile their hurried withdrawal from the centre aisle had 
attracted attention. Before Mr. Ryan had reached the signa- 
ture, Mr. Hill had joined them. Not a word was said until he 
also had read and reread the despatch. Then Mr. Hill turned 
to Mr. Sheehan, and demanded that the telegram be sup- 
pressed. Judge Parker must be saved from the effect of his 
own hasty act. Mr. Sheehan vehemently refused. Mr. Hill 
then insisted that it must be a fabrication —a hoax — de- 
signed to create confusion and bring ridicule upon both the 
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party and the candidate. Mr. Ryan suggested that it would 
be easy to determine whether or not this was so. Until thi 
telegram was found to be genuine or false, its contents should 
not be divulged. 

With this understanding, Mr. Hill returmcd to the hall to 
give the word for an adjournment of the convention, and Mr. 
Sheehan and Mr. Ryan hurried to the office of the telegraph 
company. An hour was required to establish the authenticity 
of the telegram. Meanwhile, assuming that this would be the 
result of their investigation, they had decided upon a course 
of action, namely, to call into counsel immediately the lead- 
ers of the various State delegations who had cooperated with 
Mr. Sheehan in effecting the nomination of Judge Parker. 
While messengers were scurrying about the city, Mr. Sheehan 
outlined the situation to Mr. John Sharp Williams, and Mr. 
Ryan explained it to his friend Senator Daniel. Surprise, 
amazement, and resentment were the first sensations of these 
two Southern men, but before the other leaders who had been 
summoned had gathered in Mr. Sheehan’s room they had be- 
come convinced that there was but one course to pursue, name- 
ly, to accept the ultimatum. 

Eventually, as everybody knows, their efforts were crowned 
with success, and despite the heroic efforts of Mr. Bryan, in 
the long evening session which ensued, the party recognized 
and approved the unequivocal position of their candidate by 
an overwhelming majority, and Mr. Ryan named the candi- 
date for Vice-President. For the sake of historical accuracy 
these facts relating to the most complete and extraordinary re- 
versal of the position of a great political party ever known are 
set down. Primarily the party and the country have to thank 
for the result the straightforward and unswerving fidelity of 
Mr. Sheehan, the quick appreciation of the opportunity by Mr. 
Ryan, who, because of his previous support of Senator Gor- 
man, was beyond the suspicion of playing a part, and the 
breadth and tolerance of mind demonstrated by Mr. Williams 
and Senator Daniel, and ultimately, after much raging and 
vain accusing, by Senator Tillman. 


The result and its effect are too well known to require more 
than a reference. Never has an act of the highest moral cour- 
age met with greater acclaim. Instantaneously the name of 
Judge Parker became a household word, not only in this coun- 
try, but in every English-speaking, courage-loving land. Even 
the Bourbon Tribune forgot for a moment its inbred par- 
tisanship, and paid a hearty tribute to the nobility of char- 
acter which signalized itself by such an act. The two vivid 
personalities—President Roosevelt and the Emperor William 


‘—who for three years have been most conspicuous upon the 


stage of the world faded, temporarily at least, into insignifi- 
eance. The pen of the Judge proved to be mightier than the 
sword of the Colonel. : 


Tt is not to be expected that this stupefying effect upon the 
amazed directors of the Republican party will continue. The 
old-time politicians, quicker to recover from such a blow, and 
more ready than President Roosevelt, and those like him, to 
deride a manly act, have already done their utmost to create 
2 suspicion of deceit. The silly Tribune is squirming under 
the lash of its own frank avowal. All are exploiting in every 
way possible the discontent of Mr. Bryan, whose worst to, say 
is that Judge Parker should have made his declaration before. 
All this is in vain. The Republican leaders may as well rec- 
ognize the fact that the American people cannot be deceived in 
a man. That President Roosevelt would, if fitting, express 
unqualified admiration of Judge Parker’s action we have not 
the slightest doubt. He is that sort of man himself. 


So much for the moral aspect of this unexpected outcome of 
a turbulent and disheartening convention. What, after all, 
is the practical effect? In the first place, it is undeniable that 
a possibility of success has supplanted the certainty of de- 
feat. Behold the ghosts that are laid: free silver, William J. 
Bryan, David B. Hill, Tammany Hall. But most potent of 
all is the convineing evidence to the Democratic masses that 
they have an opportunity to vote for a man instead of for a 
Judge. The outcome is most encouraging to all lovers of good 
government. However earnestly one may desire the election 
of President Roosevelt, it is absurd to deny the advantage to 
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the country of a worthy antagonist. The issue resolves itself 
into a choice between a candidate believed by some to be un- 
safe and a reasonably sound platform on the one hand, and a 
candidate known to be safe, and a wretched, heretical make- 
shift of principles, on the other. Whatever may be the out- 
come, no danger threatens the republic, and no apprehension 
of serious menace in the next four years can be instilled into 
the minds of the people. The country, therefore, may continue 
to prosper serenely without let or hindrance by the politicians. 


Tt is a mistake to say that Chief-Judge Parker is the first 
member of a State or Federal court to receive electoral votes 
for President or Vice-President. We have just seen that John 
Jay received electoral votes in 1789 and in 1796, and one 
electoral vote as late as 1800. Now John Jay had been made 
Chief Justice of the State of New York in 1777, and Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, by George Wash- 
ington, on the organization of the Federal government under 
the Constitution in 1789. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
who received 11 electoral votes for President in 1796, was 
made Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court in 
the same year, and at the same election James Iredell, of 
North Carolina, then an associate justice of the tribunal just 
named, received 3 electoral votes. Daniel T. Tompkins, of 
New York, twice elected Vice-President, had been a judge of 
the Supreme Court of his native State. In 1816, John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
received 4 electoral votes for Vice-President. In 1832, 30 
electoral votes for Vice-President were given to Judge William 
Wilkins, of Pennsylvania. To come down to more recent 
times, we note that Stephen Arnold Douglas, who, in 1860, re- 
ceived upwards of 1,375,000 popular votes, had obtained a seat 
on the bench of the Illinois Supreme Court in 1841, and was 
almost always referred to by Lincoln in conversation as 
“Judge Douglas.” David Davis, who was an independent 
candidate for the Presidency in 1872, and who then received 
1 electoral vote, was a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. We may mention further that in 1856, Judge McLean, 
of the United States Supreme Court, had been the principal 
competitor of John C. Frémont for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. We scarcely need add that in 1868 
Chief-Justice Chase was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency, and doubtless would have been 
selected had the convention not been stampeded for Horatio 
Seymour. The designation of Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker 
for one of the two highest Federal offices is thus not a unique 
phenomenon in the political history of the United States. 


It is not true, either, that Judge Parker’s refusal to accept 
the Democratic nomination for the Presidency unless it 
should be made with the distinct understanding on the part 
of the St. Louis convention that he is, and intends to be, a 
stanch upholder of the gold standard, is an incident without 
precedent or approach to a parallel in our national annals. In 
1344 Silas Wright, of New York, declined the Democratic 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency, after it had been actually 
made and announced to him by the Democratic national con- 
vention. In 1856, ex-Speaker Nathaniel T. Banks declined the 
nomination for the Presidency, which had been given to him 
by a wing of the Native American party. In 1864, General 
George B. McClellan did not, indeed, refuse the nomination 
for the Presidency, which had been tendered to him at Chicago 
in that year, but, in his letter of acceptance, he repudiated the 
peace plank which constituted the backbone of the Democratic 
platform. Judge Alton B. Parker, of New York, is, however, 
the first American citizen to decline the nomination of one 
of the two great political parties unless it should be made with 
a distinct understandirg of his personal attitude toward a 
question regarded by him as paramount. 


To have in one’s family a member whose years have been 
extended beyond the usual limit has the happy effect of keep- 
ing all the juniors young. To see statesmen of advanced 
vears still active in the public service has a like effect. Mr. 
Gladstone and Pope Leo, while they were still with us, made 
cighty seem no more than a moderate maturity. But the 
world’s supply of octogenarian statesmen is not as ample 
just now as it sometimes is. King Christian of Denmark 
is eighty-six, Senator Pettus of Alabama is eighty-three, 
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Senator Morgan of the same State is eighty, but there seems 
to be no one else of full fourseore who is still both active 
and conspicuous in the business of government. It is the 
more reassuring to all voters whose beards are gray to 
have a lively politician of nearly eighty-one appear as Judge 
Parker’s mate on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Davis, after 
sitting twelve years in the United States Senate, declined re- 
election in 1883 because of the pressure of private business. 
He has not held office since, but he has been very active and 
successful in business, and no doubt feels now that he ean 
well afford to work another spell for the people. Out of the 
seven or eight million voters who will vote for him next 
November, there will certainly be a million who will reflect 
with satisfaction that men who are ten, twenty, thirty years 
younger than the Democratic candidate for Vice-President are 
still sincerely young and fit for any honor, duty, or profit 
that comes their way. This sort of reassurance will be all 
the more welcome in a year when a President aged forty-six 
is running for a second term. 


In the interest of economy and honesty in the public service, 
the Democratic platform recommends “ public officers, from 
the occupant of the White House down to the lowest of them, 
to return as nearly as may be to Jeffersonian simplicity of , 
living.” They do it now “as nearly as may be.” The times 
have changed and the standard of living has been raised for 
every one, but Jefferson lived well up to the standard of his 
time. The wide scope of his intelligence included an unusual 
taste and proficiency in architecture. He was a good builder 
and liked to build. He was hospitable and entertained freely ; 
more freely, indeed, than he could afford, for he died poor. 
Jefferson was a great man, but economy in his private ex- 
penditures was not his strong point. Mr. Williams was right 
enough to enjoin simple living on office-holders, for the sal- 
aries of those who have to live on their salaries can very rarely 
support anything else. But it is a mistake to hold Jefferson 
up as an example of thrift. In his way, and according to 
the standards of his time, he was certainly as profuse as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Indeed, we have read somewhere that when 
the apostle of democratic simplicity was called upon to pro- 
duce the first draft of a declaration of independence, he per- 
formed his task exceedingly well in a blue silk waistcoat after 
having removed a coat of crimson velvet. and long-tailed at 
that. 


Governor Vardaman of Mississippi has conferred a new 
title on President Roosevelt. He spoke of him at St. Louis 
as “the National Peril.” Without doubt that is how he feels 
about him. The earnestness of the desire of the Southern 
leaders to beat Colonel Roosevelt appeared in the constraint 
those fiery gentlemen put upon their tempers. They would 
not fight with any one who could help beat Roosevelt, not 
even with one another. They would be reconciled to any one 
and to anything which would help Democratic success, un- 
less the reconciliation, dispassionately considered, seemed to 
ccst more than it was worth. So it came about that the heat 
of Southern feeling against Roosevelt not only held the 
South solid, but helped to solidify the whole Democratic 
party. Parker’s telegram, misstated in the beginning, stirred 
Southern ire not a little, but Senator Tillman’s speech showed 
anger resolutely suppressed, and reason and argument in 
complete control of action. And that suppressed anger will 
not smoulder. It is gone. Jong before this the Southern 
leaders have realized how momentously Judge Parker’s stand 
has helped the prospect of Democratic success. They cannot 
but feel now that the Judge worked for them when he worked 
for himself. But the sentiment that held them in the in- 
terval of uncertainty when their wrath burned was a senti- 
ment that did not exist when McKinley fell and Colonel 
Roosevelt moved into the White House. 


Speaking, at St. Louis, of the President, the eloquent Champ 
Clark declared: “He is in the hands of the Philistines, and 
they will bind him with their withes.” Maybe so; maybe so; 
but what happened to Samson—whom Mr. Clark evidently had 
in mind—under like circumstances? It says in Holy Writ: 
“Te brake the withes as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire.” Withes won’t hold the Colonel, Mr. Clark. 






























































Keep an eye on him and you will find him strenuous still until 
the pesky Philistines cut his hair. 





Except war, there is hardly any test of physical endurance 
so searching as a hot political convention, such as that at St. 
Louis. The strain on the leaders is deadly. The seasoned 
warriors seem to stand it best. Bryan, at St. Louis, was 
handicapped by a cold, yet his labors were prodigious. Fight- 
ing is hard work, but it was one long three days’ fight for 
Bryan, with scarcely any sleep. Yet his Saturday early morn- 
ing speech in the convention into which he seemed to put the 
very last ounce of his physical strength, was as good a speech 
as he ever made. The husky men came out strong at St. Louis. 
Tillman, rock-ribbed and copper-fastened, stood out particu- 
larly big and resourceful at the end, and had energy enough 
left to visit the Fair Grounds on Sunday in an automobile 
with Senator Bailey, and be injured in collision with a street- 
car on the way home. The Chicago convention of 1896 killed 
William E. Russell. The Minneapolis convention of 1892 
killed Emmons Blaine. No important fatalities are reported 
at this writing as a consequence of the convention at St. Louis, 
but the strain was tremendous. Colonel Bryan took to his bed 
after the last fight was over, and is recuperating slowly. 


It appears to be generally acknowledged by unbiassed ob- 
servers that in Wisconsin the Democrats will elect the Govern- 
or this year, and that their Presidential electors will also be 
chosen, provided the La Follette and Stalwart factions of the 
Republican party keep separate electoral tickets in the field. 
If we look back over the record of Wisconsin since 1872, we 
find that in 1876 the Republican electors were chosen by a 
plurality of only 6150, that in 1890 the Democrats elected a 
Governor by a plurality of 28,320, and returned their Presi- 
dential electors two years later by a plurality of 6544. In 
1895 they secured a plurality of 9089 for their candidate for a 
seat on the bench of their State Supreme Court, but in 1900 
McKinley had the impressive plurality of 106,581 over Bryan. 
In Indiana, the Democrats returned their Presidential electors 
in 1876, 1884, and 1892, and in 1888 General Harrison only 
carried the State by a plurality of 2348. It seems to be general- 
ly conceded, however, that the nomination of Senator Fairbanks 
for the Vice-Presidency will this year give the State to the Re- 
publicans. In Illinois, the result appears to hinge on the 
answer to the question whether in that State internal dissen- 
sion is more pervasive and ineradicable within the Republican 
or within the Democratic ranks. 


An analysis of the first ballot in the St. Louis convention 
indicates that the nomination of Chief-Judge Parker might 
have been delayed, if not frustrated, should a combination 
have been effected for dilatory and destructive purposes be- 
tween the anti-Parker conservatives and the Hearst-Bryan 
radicals. There was a widespread impression among the on- 
lookers that such a combination could have been effected by 
Senator Gorman, had he been present. There is reason to 
believe, for instance, that he might have kept the 68 votes 
of Pennsylvania out of the Parker column, and that there 
would have been also a good deal of defection in some of 
the Southern delegations, which, as it was said, polled their 
full strength for the New York candidate. Why did Senator 
Gorman persist in remaining at a distance from the field? 
The most plausible explanation of his absence is that which 
imputes to him a dread that, should he succeed in defeating 
the nomination of Judge Parker, either the friends of Bryan 
or the friends of ex-President Cleveland would reap where he 
had sown. The alternatives were to him equally distasteful. 
He preferred Parker to either. 


It is not true, though we have seen the assertion repeated 
by newspapers usually well informed, that since 1872, when 
both States gave their electoral votes to Grant, up to 1896, 
when both voted for McKinley, both New Jersey and New 
York have invariably supported the Democratic nominee 
for the Presideney. It 7s true of New Jersey, but Garfield 
carried New York in 1880, and Harrison carried it in 1888. 
Connecticut was carried by the Democrats in 1876, 1884, 
1888, and 1892, but gave its electoral votes to Garfield in 1880. 
The Connecticut Democracy, however, was much more united 
and much better organized before 1896 than it has been since 
that eventful year, while, on the other hand, the Republican 
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machine, under the management of Samuel B. Fessenden, 
has exhibited a remarkable degree of efficiency. 


It is interesting to compare the dimensions of the latest 
White Star steamship Baltic with those of the Great Eastern. 
The last-named vessel, which was designed, it will be remem- 
bered, by Brunel nearly fifty years ago, was 692 feet long 
and 8214 feet wide, exclusive of the width of her paddle- 
boxes. She could carry 12,000 tons of coal, 6000 tons of 
cargo, and passengers and crew to the number of 4200. She 
was sent to the scrap-heap in 1886-7, after having been em- 
ployed for years in laying ocean cables—a function for which 
she was much better fitted than she was for the transportation 
of passengers and freight. The Baltic is 726 feet long and 
75 feet wide. According to the technical system of measure- 
ment, her gross tonnage is 24,000, but she has an actual ca- 
pacity of 28,000 tons. She is not intended to vie in respect 
of speed with the so-called “five-day” boats. Her trans- 
atlantic voyage is expected to require seven or eight days. 
On the other hand, she will consume less than 250 tons of 
cecal a day, as against some 700 tons of the combustible needed 
by the ocean greyhounds, and her engine-room crew is only 
half as large. Owing to her greater capacity and to the much 
smaller space required for coal, she will be able to convey a 
vastly larger cargo, and no fewer than 3000 passengers. In 
a word, it will cost much less to run her, while both her gross 
and her net earnings will be far greater. Even the Baltic 
will be surpassed in size by the turbine ships now building 
for the Cunard line, for these are expected to approximate 
800 feet in length. 





It is a question of obvious interest and serious importance 
that is discussed by Brigadier-General P. C. Hains, U.S.A., 
in the July number of the North American Review. The 
author, a graduate of West Point, and a veteran of the civil 
war, has rendered conspicuous engineering service in con- 
nection with various works of harbor and river ameliora- 
tion and of harbor defence, and as the engineer-in-charge of 
the Potomac Flats improvements. Of late years he has be- 
come well known to the community at large as a member of 
the Nicaragua Canal Commission, which completed its labors 
in 1899, and since then, as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. In the article to which we have referred he in- 
vites attention to a matter of direct and material bearing on 
the plans in process of formulation for the sanitary control of 
the canal zone. It is plain that the scope and, to some extent, 
also, the nature of those plans would be affected by the number 
of laborers that will be needed for the completion of the inter- 
oceanic water-way. It is commonly taken for granted that 
from 40,000 to 50,000 laborers will be required. General 
Hains, who speaks as a student of the ground, and of the 
work thus far accomplished, does not believe that the neces- 
sary number will reach anything like that figure. He points 
out that of the total forty-seven miles of the canal, about 
thirty-five will be excavated chiefly with dredges, the operation 
of which will call for relatively few hands. Then again, 
on the Culebra Cut, situated between Bas Obispo and Pedro 
Miguel, it will be impossible to employ to advantage a very 
large amount of machinery, and, manifestly, the number of 
employees will be correspondingly limited. Such other works 
as the Buhio Dam, the locks, and the spillway need not be 
hurried, inasmuch as their completion in advance of the 
main channel would not hasten the time of opening the canal 
to navigation. It will suffice if they are finished simultaneous- 
ly with the principal excavation. On the other hand, the work 
on the Great Cut cannot be pushed with too much energy; 
but, from his inspection of the locality, General Hains is 
able to testify that the conditions here are such that rapid 
progress cannot be made. Instructive is the comparison with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, which is thirty-four miles long. 
The maximum number of laborers employed on that water- 
way at any time was about eight thousand. General Hains 
deems it improbable that the ratio of the number of employees 
to length of canal at Panama will exceed that exhibited at 
Chicago. The ratio is more likely to be less, because of the 
proportionately larger amount of work that can be done with 
dredges. 


The number of men lately employed by the French Canal 
Company was seven hundred, who, with their defective ap- 
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pliances, were able to remove less than four cubic yards of 
earth per day per man. It is computed that with good ma- 
chinery the average laborer would be able to excavate ten 
cubic yards per day. At that rate of excavation, two thousand 
inen at work on the Culebra Cut should effect an output of 
about six million cubic yards per year, which would complete 
ihe eut in about seven years. General Hains, therefore, thinks 
it safe to say that not more than three thousand men will 
be employed at any one time on the Great Cut. We turn to 
the amount of labor that may need to be expended upon locks. 
llere, again, there is a suggéstive precedent in the Poe Lock 
at Sault Sainte Marie. During 1892 and 1893, the two years 
when the greatest number of men were employed on this 
lock, the average for the working months was only about 
five hundred men. Even if double that number be allowed 
for the locks at Bohio, Pedro Miguel, and Miraflores, not 
more than three thousand men would be needed for lock con- 
struction. If, in addition, one thousand be employed in 
dredging, one thousand on the Bohio Dam, one thousand on 
Alhajuela Dam, one thousand on Gigantic Spillway, and one 
thousand for other miscellaneous work, there would be a 
total of eight thousand. Even if this figure be increased by 
twenty-five per cent., the aggregate would be only ten thou- 
sand. According, then, to the most liberal estimate, not 
more than eighteen thousand, or, say, twenty thousand men, 
will be employed at any one time in the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 

General Hains next proceeds to examine the question where 
the required labor is to come from. The Panama Canal Com- 
pany tried coolies brought from China, and also negroes im- 
ported directly from Africa. The workmen of neither class 
gave satisfaction, and with both classes came diseases which 
carried off many laborers, and rendered others useless. But 
few laborers can be secured on the isthmus itself, and of 
Jamaica negroes, who are good workers, not more than fifteen 
hundred or two thousand could be obtained. Under all the 
circumstances, General Hains opines that the best solution of 
the labor problem would be to procure the needed workmen 
from the United States. The negro of the Southern States 
being, like the Jamaica negro, accustomed to a warm climate, 
would be able to do the unskilled work needed on the isthmus. 
He is amenable to discipline, temperate in his habits, not 
honeycombed with disease, industrious, and relatively intel- 
ligent. Of course, however, as the work of excavation and 
construction would be done largely by machinery, a consider- 
able number of experts in the various mechanical trades, in- 
cluding many engine-men, will be needed. Such mechanics 
will, necessarily, be white men, but the stay of any given 
individual on the isthmus need not be prolonged. In a word, 
white mechanics and colored laborers from the United States 
and the West-Indian Islands should be relied upon for the 
building of the canal. Of course such an organization will 
need to have a single head in order to insure harmonious 
action. There should be, in other words, one chief engineer 
having entire charge of all matters relating to the structural 
execution of the plans. Should he at any time need counsel 
on matters within the scope of his duties, he should be able 
to refer to a board of experts, whose functions, however, in 
Ceneral Hains’s opinion, should not extend to executive ‘work. 
We note with satisfaction that since this article was written 
for the North American Review a chief engineer has been 
appointed. 


The ‘war in the Far East is already bringing a healthy 
awakening within the Russian Empire. The Czar has already 
initiated or assented to four important reforms, all of them 
matters which have been cardinal grievances against the au- 
iocracy. The last is the most noteworthy: the old, bad system 
of administrative condemnation for political crimes, is swept 
away by a stroke of the pen, and the epoch, which began early 
last century with the December exiles, and continued through 
the days of Bakunin, Lavroff, Stepniak, and Underground Rus- 
sia, and which furnished so many heart-rending stories of 
Siberian exile, is closed forever. At last the great principle 
ef open: trial, which is the bulwark of civil liberty in every 
country on earth, and the establishing of which in the modern 
world is one of the chief glories of England, is extended to 
those political maleontents in Russia, who are often merely 
impulsive Radicals, too much ahead of the times, and in bad 
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odor with the autocratic authorities. A second step of vital 
importance was taken a few weeks ago, when the Czar referred 
to the zemstvos of all Russia certain questions which go to the 
heart of Russia’s national organization, questions which mark 
the passage of the old Slavonic, or even primitive Aryan, com- 
munism into the sharply defined personal property and _ re- 
sponsibility of the modern world. It is significant that such a 
question should be raised, marking as it does the farewell of 
Russia to a part of her most ancient past, and her determina- 
tion to walk on the modern ways.. But much more significant 
is the general reference to the whole people, through their local 
elected bodies. It is the first step towards a national parlia- 
ment. It is only needed to assemble the zemstvos in a single 
place, through their representatives, and the national parlia- 
ment of Russia will already be an accomplished fact. 


In two other vital directions, Russia has swept away old 
abuses of the past, at least in a partial degree. These two 
directions refer to the Jews and the Finns, and it is easy to see 
that a sincere and effective measure of advance in these two 
directions will do much to abate the widespread unpopularity 
of Russia abroad. For that unpopularity is largely the work 
of Jews and Finns, who have left Russian territory because 
they found the conditions of life intolerable there. The Jewish 
question was inherited by Russia, when she acquired a series 
of territories which formerly lined her western boundary— 
Courland, Livonia, Poland, and Little Russia, a strip of terri- 
tory stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. To this 
borderland the Jews had gravitated, when they were driven by 
persecution from Western Europe, from Spain and England, 
France and Germany. Great Russia, the Russia of the Middle 
Ages, had no Jewish question, because it had no Jews. The 
old pronouncement “ His blood be upon our heads and upon 
our children’s ” was taken literally, and carried to its logical 
conclusion. Therefore, the Jewish question is, in Russia, quite 
a modern one, dating only from the period of advance west- 
wards toward Europe. There are signs that the Russian gov- 
ernment is at last waking up to its full moral duty towards 
the five or perhaps ten million Jews within its dominions, and 
that their lot will presently be made more bearable. The 
Finns are also receiving their modicum of reform, and it would 
be idle not to see in this a result of the killing of General 
Bobrikoff. The Czar’s recent rescript was very conciliatory 
in tone, and we are now told that he has ordered the Finnish 
language to be substituted for the Swedish, in the commercial 
school at Uleaborg. A patriotic Finnish journal declares that 
the Czar’s recent rescript comes like a refreshing breeze to 
Finnish hearts. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain gave a birthday party the other day, 
to which two hundred members of Parliament were invited. 
It is interesting and somewhat startling to learn that Mr. 
Chamberlain was born in 1836, when William IV. was king 
over England, and when his successor, then Princess Victoria, 
was a girl of seventeen. Mr. Chamberlain lacks but two years 
of the Psalmist’s “ threescore years and ten,” and it is marvel- 
lous and a wonderful tribute to his vitality that, at sixty-eight, 
he somehow manages to give the world at large the impression 
that he is a young man. Most recent political forecasts from 
England make it probable that there will be no general elec- 
tion in the present year. We are further assured, and the 
testimony of the last ten by-élections goes a long way to con- 
firm it, that the Liberals will undoubtedly win at the election 
which may take place in the spring or autumn of next year, 
or may even be postponed to the year after. By that time, Mr. 
Chamberlain will be seventy. He is said to look forward to a 
Liberal victory at the coming elections, but to hope that, in 
the mean time his fiscal gospel will make converts, and that 
he will win the next election after that, and carry his proposals 
to a triumphant conclusion. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Chamberlain made some references to his fiscal 
gospel at his birthday dinner. He told his assembled guests 
that he had not wavered in his conviction that the policy he 


.advocated was necessary in order to prevent the loss of British 


trade and prestige. He said that the British people should 
follow the example of the United States, and make a united 
empire out of scattered sister states. How keenly it would in- 
terest the framers of the American Constitution, to hear the 
mother country advised by one of her foremost statesmen to 
exchange English colonial principles for American federation! 
























































































































































The Democratic Ticket 


Atron Brooks Parker, the nominee of the Democratic national 
convention for the Presidency, will be less than fifty-three years 
old should he be inaugurated on March 4, 1905. That is to say, he 
will be of the age which Abraham Lincoln had attained when he 
entered the White House. Only nine Presidents, whether elected 
or accidental, have been younger at the time when they assumed 
the office of Chief Magistrate. Judge Parker is of Revolutionary 
stock; his great-grandfather, John Parker, before he came from 
Massachusetts to settle in New York State, had been a soldier in 
the Continental army. The Democratic nominee was born on a 
farm in Cortland County, New York. He attended the nearest 
district school until he was thirteen years old, when he was sent 
to the Cortland Academy for the autumn and winter terms, con- 
tinuing, meanwhile, to spend the spring and summer at work on 
his father’s farm. Even after he began to teach a district school, 
with the aim of making a further contribution toward the main- 
tenance of the family, he returned each summer to aid in the farm 
work. He had the usual experience of young teachers in coun- 
try schools, but, after “ licking” the biggest boy, he had no more 
trouble. Subsequently, he taught schools of a higher grade at 
Binghamton and Rochester, and, in the latter town, made the ac- 
quaintance of Moses L. Schoonmaker, a well-known lawyer of 
Ulster County, whose daughter the Judge subsequently married. 
After studying law in Mr. Schoonmaker’s office, he attended the 
Albany Law School, and was admitted to the bar in 1872. Five 
years later he was nominated and elected Surrogate of Ulster 
County. He was reelected to that office in 1883. In 1884, Surro- 
gate Parker strenuously favored the nomination of Grover Cleve- 
land for President, and represented the Ulster County Congress 
district as a delegate to the Democratic national convention at 
Chicago. Mr. Cleveland, on becoming President in 1885, recog- 
nized Surrogate Parker’s service by proffering him the post of 
First Assistant Postmaster -General, but the offer was declined 
on the ground that the office suggested was not of a judicial char- 
acter. In the summer and autumn of the year named, Judge 
Parker for the first and only time in his life, took a leading part 
in the management of a campaign, the outcome of which was the 
election of all the candidates on the Democratic State ticket. 
Thereupon he retired permanently from active participation in 
political affairs. His advancement to high judicial position was 
now rapid. In the autumn of 1885 Surrogate Parker was appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
State, and when, in the following year, he was nominated by the 
Democrats to be his own successor, the Republicans of the judicial 
district declined to put forward a candidate against him.  Per- 
sisting in the determination to confine himself to a judicial career, 
he refused to be a candidate for Governor on the Democratic ticket 
in 1891 or a candidate for United States Senator in the same 
year. When the Second Division of the Court of Appeals was or- 
ganized in 1889 he was appointed a member of it, and held the 
office until the dissolution of the court in 1892. He was then, 
at the request of many judges, appointed by Governor Flower a 
member of the General Term of the Supreme Court of the First 
Judicial District, after which, in 1897, came his election as Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. That was the last victory gained 
by the Democracy at the ballot-box in the State, as distinguished 
from the city, of New York. There is no doubt in the mind of 
any observer, Republican or Democratic, that had Chief-Judge 
Parker been nominated for the Governorship in 1902, instead of 
Mr. Bird S. Coler, he would heve been elected. 

The fact that Surrogate Parker was the chief manager of David 
B. Hill’s campaign for the Governorship of New York in 1885, and 
that, in the same year, he owed to Mr. Hill the appointment to 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the State, has led some per- 
sons unacquainted with him, personally or professionally, to infer 
that if elected President ne might show himself too deferential 
to the views and wishes of the ex-Senator. No such assumption 
has found credence among those who have followed Judge Parker’s 
course upon the bench or among those who have marked the 
earnestness with which his candidacy has been supported by Mr. 
Cleveland and the closest friends of the ex-President. No man 
believ.1 or suspected of subservience to Mr. Hill could have re- 
ceived their outspoken and hearty commendation. Those who have 
had the best opportunities of judging have proclaimed Judge 
Parker a man of exceptional sturdiness of character, and have 
given emphatic assurance that, when the right time came, there 
would be nothing timid, time-serving, or equivocal in his atti- 
tude and utterance. On Saturday, July 9, there came to Chief- 
Judge Parker one of the tests that try men’s souls. The national 
convention of a great political party had named him for the 
Presidency of the United States, but, simultaneously, it had re- 
fused to make any declaration whatever in its platform concern- 
ing the vital and paramount issue which had divided the country 
for eight years, and as to which the Democracy had twice pro- 
claimed officially its adherence to the wrong side. It was not by 
any means the first time that a great party has invited a citizen 
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to stand on a platform which he gladly would have changed. On 
more than one occasion, a nominee, having waited until a con- 
vention had adjourned sine die, and its decision was irrevocable, 
has signified in his letter of acceptance his unwillingness to ap- 
prove of this or that plank in his party platform. It will be re- 
membered, for instance, that General George B. McClellan in 1864, 
though he accepted the nomination for the Presidency from the 
Democratic national convention held at Chicago in that year, re- 
pudiated distinctly the peace plank in that convention’s plat- 
form. It is also true, as we have elsewhere pointed out, that, in 
1844, while the Democratic national convention was still in ses- 
sion, Silas Wright, loyal to his friend Van Buren, whose claim 
on the Presidency had been ignored, refused the nomination for 
Vice-President, of which he had been notified. Not once before, 
however, in the history of the United States has an American cit- 
izen been actually nominated for the highest office in the gift of 
the people—the highest elective office that has ever been known on 
earth—and then deliberately declined the nomination, unless it 
should be confirmed by the convention still in session, with the 
full knowledge of his personal opinions and his personal deter- 
mination concerning the overshadowing issue on which it had main- 
tained a suspicious silence. It must have been well known to 
Judge Parker that the plank accepting the gold standard as an 
established fact had been stricken out by a majority of more 
than two to one in the committee on resolutions, and that on the 
floor of the convention hall the same majority would have in W. 
J. Bryan a formidable spokesman. Under all the circumstances, 
the chances were three to one, if not ten to one, that the uncom- 
promising nominee would fail to dominate the convention, and that 
he would be wrathfully and indignantly brushed aside. It was 
no fault of Mr. Bryan and his friends, who had been so over- 
whelmingly preponderant in the committee on resolutions, that 
such was not the reception given to Judge Parker’s high-minded, 
conscientious, unflinching declaration. As it turned out, the De- 
mocracy, in its hour of bewilderment and jeopardy, had a gleam 
of illumination and responsive majesty. It awoke to the grandeur 
of the spectacle which its nominee was affording. It had found 
at last a leader who could lead. Instead of a trickster or a dema- 
gogue, a shifty, dissembling, truckling politician—all things to 
all men, and ready to smother convictions for advancement—they 
had secured for a standard-bearer the noblest work of God, an 
honest man, who would not accept even the prize of the Presi- 
dency on a misunderstanding of his firm-rooted belief and his un- 
shaken intention. Under such a captain a party may be beaten, 
but never dishonored. 

In the nomination of ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia, for Vice-President the Democratic national convention has 
broken the record in respect of the age of nominees for either of 
the two highest posts under the Federal government. He will be 
eighty-one years old on the lfith day of next November. The old- 
est President we have ever had was William Henry Harrison, 
who was sixty-eight when he entered the White House. The next 
oldest was James Buchanan, who was sixty-six when inaugurated. 
The oldest Vice-President was Elbridge Gerry, who was sixty-nine 
at the date of his inauguration. W. H. Harrison, however, lived 
but a month, and Gerry only about a year. William R. King, who 
was sixty-seven when elected Vice-President, did not live to be 
inaugurated. The three examples last named seem to afford some 
warrant for Mr. Roosevelt’s age limit for office-holding qualifica- 
tions. Observation teaches us, however, that the rule, which in 
this country has barred men over threescore and ten from the 
highest political posts, is one that has memorable exceptions. If 
rigorously applied, during the last century in England, France, and 
rermany, it would have excluded Gladstone, Palmerston, Thiers, 
and Moltke from posts of supreme usefulness. There is no doubt 
that ex-Senator Davis is a more robust and vigorous man than 
Gladstone was at the same age. He does not look a day over 
sixty, and few men of sixty can ride, as he rides, forty miles on 
horseback a day. He has had an extraordinary career, having 
begun as a brakeman on a freight-train, and having ended by be- 
coming one of the most successful railroad men and coal men in 
the United States. He is credited with the amassing of a fortune 
of forty million dollars. It is unquestionably true that no man 
has done more to make West Virginia the great wealth-producing 
State that she now is than Henry G. Davis. He has played a part 
in the politics of the State with which he is identified since 1866, 
when he entered the Lower House of its Legislature. Five years 
later he became a United States Senator, and six years later was 
reelected. During a part of his second term, when the Democrats 
controlled the Senate, he held the important post of chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Though he voluntarily retired 
from politics in 1883, he was one of the foremost candidates for 
Vice-President in the Democratic national convention of 1884. 
He threw his strength, however, to Mr, Hendricks, There is rea- 
son to believe that Mr. Davis would have been made Secretary of 
the Treasury in Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet had it not been deemed 
expedient to give that portfolio to a representative of New York 
He has been a delegate to seven national conventions of his party, 
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heading this year the West Virginia delegation to St. Louis. He 
was one of the United States delegates who helped to formulate 
the scheme for bringing together the commonwealths of North, 
Central, and South America, a scheme one outcome of which is the 
Bureau of American Republics. He was a delegate to the second 
international conference held two years ago in Mexico, and, with 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is interested in the project which contem- 
plates a continuous international railway from Boston to Santiago 
in Chile, and to Buenos Ayres. We add that had not Mr. Davis 
been nominated for Vice-President, he would have been the Demo- 
cratie candidate this year for Governor of West Virginia. His 
party believes that, under his experienced and magnetic leader- 
ship, his State will be transferred next November from the Re- 
publican to the Democratic column. 





The Democratic Platform . 


In a review of the declaration of principles and purposes made 
by the Democratic national convention at St. Louis, we reserve for 
a closing word the failure to make any reference to the issue which 
has divided the country for eight years, and to Judge Parker’s at- 
tempt to minimize by his personal utterance the effects of that 
failure. The document, on the face of it, lacks the merit of 
brevity. If such a manifesto is not merely academic and _per- 
functory, it is meant to be acted upon by voters at the ballot-box, 
but, in order to be acted upon, it must be read. The St. Louis 
pronouncement is disqualified for usefulness by its inordinate 
length. Of a hundred voters, we doubt whether more than one 
will have the patience to read for himself the Democratic plat- 
form. Almost all of them will content themselves with receiving 
at second hand or tenth hand what they are told is the gist of it. 
The preliminary enumeration of so-called fundamental principles 
is superfluous, for the reason that every-one of these principles 
would be accepted by most, if not all, Republicans, except that the 
two parties might differ as to what constitutes “economy” in 
public expenditure, and as to whether the burdens of labor are not 
lightened rather than increased by the imposition of protective 
duties. 

We turn to specific declarations regarding questions of actual 
or prospective importance as to which the two principal parties 
are by no means agreed. Such, for instance, is the approval ex- 
pressed by the St. Louis convention of the measures which passed 
the United States Senate in 1896, but which a Republican Congress 
has ever since refused to enact—the measure, namely, relating to 
contempts in Federal courts, and providing for trial by jury 
in cases of indirect contempt. The measure, of course, was in- 
tended to limit the power of the Federal judiciary to interpose 
by injunction or mandamus for the enforcement of the laws. Were 
a court to be deprived of the right to punish summarily for con- 
tempt, it is obvious that its orders would be less promptly and 
thoroughly obeyed. The course pursued by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
matter of the anthracite-coal strike, in his assertion of the exist- 
ence of a “ constructive recess ” of Congress and in his arrogation 
of a right to determine by Executive order the age of presumable 
disability are manifestly contemplated in that clause of the Demo- 
cratic programme which denounces Executive usurpation. The au- 
thors of the St. Louis platform favor the nomination and election 
of a President imbued with the principles of the Constitution, 
who will set his face sternly against Executive usurpation of 
legislative and judicial functions, whether that usurpation be 
veiled under the guise of “Executive construction” of existing 
laws, or whether it take refuge in “the tyrant’s pleas of necessity 
or superior wisdom.” The convention’s declaration with reference 
to the Philippines is based, evidently, on the remarkable speech 
made recently by ex-Secretary Olney on the consequences of per- 
mitting the doctrine embodied in the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the insular cases to stand. With the four judges 
who opposed that decision the Democrats assembled at St. Louis 
believe that no government has a right to make one set of laws 
for those “at home” and another and a different set of laws ab- 
solute in their character for those “in the colonies.” The party‘s 
Wishes and intentions with reference to this matter are put in 
the form of a dilemma: All men retained under the American flag 
should receive the protection of the institutions whose emblem the 
flag is: if they are inherently unfit for these institutions, then they 
are inherently unfit to be members of the American body-politic. 
That 1s to say, in spite of the decision rendered by a majority of 
one m the insular eases, the Democrats at St. Louis persist in de- 
claring that the Constitution follows the flag. If we have no in- 
tention of admitting the Philippines to the status of a State, or 
even of a Territory, in the Union, then we should do for their 
a what we have done for Cubans. From the principle 
‘ og asserted, the platform draws the corollary that American cap- 
Page not to be encouraged to develop the natural resources 
of the Philippines, for such capital would thereby acquire vested 
Interests, which might not be reconcilable with an early concession 
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of independence to the islands. How thoughtful Democrats repre- 
senting Eastern and Southern States can have brought themselves 
to favor the election of United States Senators by the direct 
vote of the people is hard to understand, in view of the historical 
and logical connection of the election of a State’s United States 
Senators by its Legislature with the principle of State rights. If 
United States Senators were chosen by the people, the inequality 
of the constituencies represented by New York Senators, on the 
one hand, and by Nevada Senators on the other, would become glar- 
ing and exasperating. That the plank relating to reciprocity does 
not differ materially from the corresponding plank in the Repub- 
lican platform will be evident when we point out that, although 
the Democrats “ favor liberal trade arrangements with Canada and 
the people of other countries,” it is only where they can be en- 
tered into “ with benefit to American agriculture, manufactures, 
mining, or commerce.” 

It is not easy to perceive just what is meant by the 
declaration in favor of reducing the army and of expenditure 
for military purposes to “a _ point historically demonstrated 
to be safe and sufficient.” Does this signify that, because an 
army of ten thousand men was once deemed adequate it would 
suffice at the present time when we have undertaken the protection 
of extensive transmarine dependencies and of the maintenance of 
law and order therein? Here we may mention that the platform, 
as constructed by the subcommittee, contained a clause approving 
of a continued expansion of the navy, but this clause does not ap- 
pear in the document reported to the convention by the full com- 
mittee on resolutions, and accepted by the latter body. The plat- 
form pledges the Democracy, if entrusted with power, to construct 
speedily the Panama Canal, thereby, of course, accepting the ces- 
sion of the canal zone from the Republic of Panama, yet it de- 
nounces the means by which that cession was secured. The de- 
nuneciation is embodied in two clauses, which do not mention, as 
the subcommittee did, the Patiama affair specifically, but accuse 
the Republican administration of “ making war” without the au- 
thority of Congress, and thereby usurping a fundamental preroga- 
tive of the Federal Legislature; and of violating a statute of the 
United States (the canal act approved June 28, 1902), as well 
as treaty obligations (the treaty with Colombia), international 
usages, and constitutional law, under the pretence of executing a 
great public policy which could have been effected lawfully, con- 
stitutionally, and with honor. We observe, next, that the refusal of 
the Republican majority in the House of Representatives to per- 
mit a legislative inquiry into the management of the Post-office 
Department is aimed at in concluding clauses which accuse the 
Republican administration of withdrawing from Congress those 
duties of investigation which heretofore have made the representa- 
tives of the people and the States the terror of evil-doers, and of 
conducting a secret investigation of its own, the outcome of which 
has been the boastful exhibition of a few convictions, while a broad 
coverlet has been thrown over the bureaus which have been the fa- 
vored field of administrative abuses, and while the superior officers 
under whose jurisdiction malfeasance has been committed have 
been kept in power. After several clauses dealing with the race 
question, brought into the foreground by a plank inserted in the 
Republican platform, had been proposed, accepted, and then re- 
jected in committee, the manifesto finally submitted to the conven- 
tion, and by it approved, declares that to revive dead and hateful 
race and sectional animosities in any part of our common country 
means confusion, distraction of business, and the reopening of 
wounds now happily healed. Wherefore the Democrats assembled 
at St. Louis deprecate and condemn the attempt of the Republican 
convention at Chicago to kindle anew the embers of racial and sec- 
tional strife, and appeal from it to the common sense and equitable 
spirit of the American people. 

We turn to the position taken in the platform with regard to 
the tariff and the trusts. As originally reported from the subcom- 
mittee, the tariff plank, while recognizing the general principle 
that the sole source of the power of taxation is the duty of sup- 
porting the Federal government economically, constitutionally, and 
effectively administered, acknowledged as a truth of equal impor- 
tance that, in the assertion of any general principle, and in reach- 
ing any end, however sacred and logically unavoidable, due re- 
gard should be paid to actually existing conditions. The necessity 
of making tariff revision not abrupt but gradual was emphasized 
in the further declaration that Democrats, if restored to power, 
would keep if view, as men of common sense should, existing con- 
ditions, “ however wrongfully or mistakenly brought about,” and 
the danger to the cause of tariff reform itself that would result 
from an abrupt and revolutionary reversal of fiscal policy. As re- 
constructed by the full committee, the tariff plank still declares 
that the revision of the tariff, while, of course, it ought to be made 
by the opponents, and not by the friends, of its abuses, should be 
“gradual”; but, at Mr. Bryan’s dictation, the whole policy ‘of 
protection was denounced “as a robbery of the many to enrich 
the few,” and a tariff “limited to the needs of the government, 
economically administered,” that is to say, a tariff for revenue, was 
demanded. All that part of the Democratic platform which is con- 
































































































cerned with the tariff issue is incoherent, and plainly the outcome 
of irreconcilable wishes and opinions. On the other hand, the pro- 
nouncement in reference to “trusts” is definite and peremptory. 
The platform, as finally framed, demands a rigorous enforcement 
of the existing criminal as well as civil statutes against all trusts 
and combinations of capital which shall judicially be found to 
have violated the law. It also insists on the enactment of such 
further legislation as may be needed the more effectually to sup- 
press law-breaking trusts, and, as a specific remedy, proposes that 
no trust or combination engaged in interstate commerce, which 
shall’ be declared by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
monopolizing any branch of business or production, shall be per- 
mitted thereafter to transact business outside the State of its 
origin. The platform also calls for an enlargement of the powers 
of the Interstate Commission, to the end that the travelling pub- 
lic and shippers may have prompt and adequate relief from the 
abuses to which they are subjected in the matter of transportation. 
To the plea put forward on’ behalf of the Republicans that, in the 
matter of controlling trusts, as has been proved in the Northern 
Securities case, they have actually done what Democrats in their 
hour of power failed to do, the St. Louis platform admits that the 
party in power has “ ordered assaults upon some monopolies,” but 
goes on to assert that, “ paralyzed by its first victory, it flung out 
a flag of truce, and cried out that it would not ‘run amuck,’ leav- 
ing its future purposes clouded by its vacillation.” 

In spite of the blunder committed in sanctioning Mr. Bryan's 
demand for a tariff for revenue, and in spite of several minor 
flaws, the platform might not have rendered the Democracy’s ap- 
peal to the ballot-box entirely hopeless had the convention frankly 
recognized that the gold standard had come to stay. That recog- 
nition was embodied with perhaps as much candor and readiness 
as could be expected from men most of whom had accepted the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms, in the plank which, after pro- 
longed and heated debate, was reported by the subcommiittee. The 
plank, which was substantially identical with that adopted by 
the Democratic State convention in Mississippi, acknowledged that 
the discoveries of gold within the past few years, and the great 
increase in the production thereof, an increase adding two thousand 
million dollars to the world’s supply of that metal, of which $700,- 
000,000 have fallen to the share of the United States, have con- 
tributed to the maintenance of a money standard of value, no 
longer. open to question, and have removed that issue from the field 
of political contention. In the full committee, under the mis- 
chievous, and, as it proved, irresistible ascendency of Mr. Bryan, 
the - pronouncement approved by the subcommittee’ was stricken 
out by a vote of more than two to one, and it was decided that no 
declaration whatever with regard to the money standard of values 
should be made by the national Democratic convention. 

To all clear-sighted and honest members of the committee on 
resolutions, it should have been patent, as it was to Judge Parker, 
that reticence upon the one subject of superlative moment was as 
inexpedient as it was disingenuous. _ For two reasons it could not 
be pretended that the omission from the platform ofall reference 
to the currency is of itself a sufficient recognition of the fact that 
the ‘gold standard is no longer disputable. No such recognition 
could be inferred from the silence of a party, which in two Presi- 
dential campaigns had identified itself with an attack on the 
foundation-stone of- financial security. On the contrary, reticence 
under such circumstances justified but too well the suspicion that 
Ephraim is still joined to his idols. The suspicion, moreover, is 
confirmed by the knowledge that the acceptance of the gold stand- 
ard as a fact, recommended by the subcommittee to the committee 
on resolutions, was repudiated in the latter body by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, at the dictation of W. J. Bryan, the apostle of the free- 
silver heresy. Upon a platferm which contained no reference to 
the one issue which for eight years has divided the country, no 
sincere friend of the gold standard could afford to place himself; 
and Judge Parker, by his telegraphed message to Mr. W. F. 
Sheehan, gave conclusive proof of his personal integrity, making 
unmistakable his determination to be loyal to his convictions. 
The telegram made it evident that here the Democracy had a can- 
didate who would rather be right than be President, and that he 
would not accept.a ‘nomination unless the St. Louis. convention 
should make it with its eyes wide open to.the unequivocal nature 
of his opinions on the money question. 





The Letter to a Troubled Wife 


Tue intelligent readers of the WEEKLY have made a hearty re- 
sponse to its invitation to discuss Dr. Lyman Abbott’s letter to 
the troubled wife. They have sent in many letters, of which we 
have published during the last month as many as the limits of 
the WEEKLY’s space would allow. We shall now close the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Abbott’s advice has found many critics and 
also much support. His letter rubbed many readers the wrong 
way. A man writes: “I think Dr. Abbott’s advice in the case 
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is’ simply damnable.” Mary MacLane says Dr. Abbott has “an 
adamantine heart,’ to listen to tne troubled wife’s tale and giv: 
her “not one word of compassion.” Another writer thinks th: 
wife needs sympathy more than advice, and that the husband anc 
the interfering woman need advice. 

Many writers showed a feeling which we ourselves expressed, 
that Dr. Abbott seemed to take the husband’s fault too lightly. 
“Conjugal love thus marred is never the same again,” writes 
one.. “It was Dr. Abbott’s duty to take account of the wrony 
done by the husband,” says another. Another writer takes issue 
with Dr. Abbott’s assertion that no one person can fill to the 
full the life of any other person, and declares that if the contrary 
to that is not true, monogamy is.a mere experiment. 

In support of Dr. Abbott some one says: “It is a question of 
expedient compromise, and as such he deals with it.” Some one 
else says: “ The good doctor was not trying to declare the right 
or wrong of the question, but to give advice that, both-as to 
matter and manner, would most help his correspondent. I think 
his course admirable, while at the same time I condemn most 
strongly the course of the husband.” 

Does the troubled wife get from any of her adviser’s critics any 
better counsel than Dr. Abbott has given her? A woman says 
of the husband: ‘“ He would bear watching, and if she—the wife— 
had the energy, I think a good horsewhipping would work wonders 
with such a sickish, mawkish excuse of a man.” But that is not 
helpful advice. A man says: “This woman is entitled to show 
righteous indignation and to submit supinely to such treatment, 
. .. and smile and make up, would show a lack of spirit that 
would never command the respect of the husband.” Another 
adviser says: “If it be possible, let her without at present doing 
anything irrevocable, brace up her will and live apart from her 
husband for a while. That weuld be a test for both of them and 
would probably teach the husband how much she was to him.” 
A woman says: “The disappointed wife should seek sympathy 
from a lady friend. The disappointed husband can travel and 
his heart will soon return to his honest, virtuous, loving wife.” 

None of these advisers’ suggestions seem to us likely to have 
helped the lady more than Dr. Abbott did. We sympathize very 
much with the opinion of the correspondent “ Worldling,” who 
wrote: “ The situation is, unhappily, frequent, and is a problem of 
gigantic difficulty which nobody living in the present state of 
society—not even Dr. Abbott—has yet succeeded in solving.” 
The problem is very hard. Dr. Abbott’s attempt to meet it is 
imperfectly successful. Could it be bettered? Perhaps we can 
show by example how difficult it is to better it. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that Dr. Abbott had written as follows: 


Your husband has got himself in a mighty bad scrape. If your 
statement of the case is exact it might be a good deal worse, yet 
I can understand your feeling of having had a tremendous jolt. 
The feeling is warranted. Husband and wife may scrap and differ 
and still maintain perfect trust, but when confidence is suddenly 
destroyed, it is as though the sun was darkened and the under- 
pinning had fallen out of everything. I am sorry for you. But 
don’t knock under if you can help it. Get ashore with the pieces 
if you can. It is better for you and for him and far better for 
your children if you have any. 

Your husband, as you describe him, seems not a bad sort. 
Really, I. am sorry for him too. These unhappily married 
women, who in their misery appeal to other women’s husbands for 
comfort, are the very devil. They work almost irresistibly on 
the sympathies of kind men, and men are soft creatures anyway, 
and sympathy, they tell us, is akin to love. And when such ap- 
pealing women have wealth and station, as you say—which im- 
plies good clothes, leisure, refinement, and carriage exercise— 
and are good women, and need, “in purity and goodness,” as you 
say, to have some one cheer and brighten their lives, they com- 
pose about the most dangerous trap that a well-meaning, im- 
pressionable married man can walk into. He might as well take 
so much strychnine. Realize, if you can, dear lady, what your 
unhappy husband was up against. He ought to have run away 
early and just as hard as he knew how, but you see-he had loved 
you all these years and had gathered no general experience. He 
was in before he knew the ice was even thin. And yet you say 
he is struggling to get out and back to shore. And you say he 
is a good man. I tell you, be kind to him. Pull him out and 
get him on his pins again. If he is a good man it is worth 
doing, and no one can do it but you. He is a sick man; he is a 
wounded man; Heaven send he be not a fool, but, even if he is, 
he is yours. I tell you, wash your face as David did after 
his great sorrow, and set it towards. the light. If you can keep 
that man and heal his hurt and make him sound again, it is 
victory. To win such a victory is to justify life; to battle for 
it is honor whether you win or lose, and where honor abides 
there may be grief, but there will never be despair. TI tell you, the 
stuff is in you to reshape your life, and perhaps your husband’s, 
if you have but the courage to use it. Help him if you can. 
It is best for you, best for him, best even for the other woman. 
Here is your cross. Take it up. Forget yourself in that work and 
trust, as you surely may, that as your day is shall be your 
strength. 

I send you back your letter, so that you may destroy it if 
you choose, and of this one, of course, I shall keep no copy. 
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Speaker Cannon 


‘ 
Another View of the Assembly—Attorney-General Blair Speaking 


CELEBRATING THE SEMICENTENNIAL OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY AT JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The semicentennial of the birth of the Republican party was celebrated at Loomis Park, Jackson, Michigan, on July 6, where, in 
July, 1854, was held the first State convention acting under the name of “Republican.” 10,000 persons were present, and lis- 
‘ened to speeches by Secretary Hay, Senator Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon, Governor Rich, and Attorney-General Blair of Michigan 
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WILLIAM F. SHEEHAN 


o William F. Sheehan, Judge Parker's pe 
from Judge Parker declaring his principle 


sonal representative at the St. Louis convention and the recipient of the telegram 
on the money question, is largely due the succe: 
Judge Parker’s behalf which resulted in his nomination at St. Louis. 


active in politics for almost twenty years. 
York. He is a prominent 


ful outcome of the campaign in 
Mr. Sheehan was born at Buffalo in 1859. He has been 
He has been Speaker of the New York Assembly and Lieutenant-Governor of New 
member of the New York bar, and is active in important industrial and financial interests 
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THOMAS F. RYAN 

Vational 
acquies- 
He was 


Thomas F. Ryan, one of the most prominent of American financiers, had an important part in the Democratic 
i the 


Convention at St. Louis. As a Southern man—a delegate from Virginia—he was instrumental in securing 


cence of the Southern delegates to the situation brought about by Judge Parker’s telegram on the money question. 
also the principal influence in the selection of the candidate for the nomination for Vice-President, Henry G. Davis of West 


Virginia, an old friend. 
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Blocking the Russian Retreat on the Yalu 


By William Dinwiddie 


Special Correspondent of “‘Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East 


Fenc-WanG-CHENG, MancuuriA, May 25, 1904. 

HERE were a thousand dead and wounded Russians in 

the little valley below us when the sun set on May 

1,” said smiling Colonel Harada, of the Twenty-fourth 

Regiment of Japanese Infantry. ‘ The chance came to 

the soldiers I commanded that day, and we are grateful 
to our Emperor that it was so. No stage tragedy or picture can 
ever rival the real scene in which we had the good fortune to 
take part as the actors. If we had been a little earlier the Rus- 
sians would have retreated by another road, and if we had been 
a little later they would have escaped us entirely.” 

The colonel was talking, with a grave face now and twinkling, 
excited eyes, of the fight at Hamatong, where his regiment blocked 
the hurried flight of the Russians from the Yalu River, and 
where—caught like rats in a trap—the Russians futilely fought 
like madmen, and laid down their lives a thousand strong. Dark- 
ness fell on a battle-field strewn with the silent dead, on _hill- 
sides and a tiny valley where agonized voices, all night long, 
cried hoarsely, in guttural Russian, for a drop of water. 

For the first time a foreigner has heard from the lips of the 
colonel, a major, and the only lieutenant left of one company of 
the valiant Twenty-fourth Regiment, which bore the brunt of the 
flanking attack, the story of this battle and the incidents of the 
two days which preceded it and led up to the sensational combat. 

The relation runs—from their own words—that on the night 
of the 29th of April the Twelfth Division began crossing the 
Yalu about ten or twelve miles above Wiju. Their artillery had 
searched the opposing hills across the river during daylight with- 
out receiving an answering messenger of shell, and the pontoon- 
builders crept out into the river at nightfall, with boat after 
boat, anchoring them in the sluggish current side by side, and 
placing the connecting flooring upon these floating supports until 
shore was linked with shore by a buoyant causeway. 

That there were Russians before them during the previous day 
had been made evident by a slight, intermittent rifle-fire, and 
once some two hundred Cossacks rode down a small lateral creek- 
bed, only to retreat in frantic haste under well-placed Japanese 
shrapnel. 

Silently and almost on tiptoe the Twenty-fourth Regiment, in 
the advance, crept over the bridge, which swayed and _protest- 
ingly creaked on its iron-boynd hinges, with noises seemingly like 
rifle-shots to the keen-keyed ears of the soldiers. Not a shot met 
them. The enemy had all retired the evening before. ‘ 

It was right here that the fatal Russian blundering began. 
Between the point at which the Twelfth Division crossed the 
Yalu and the Ayho River, which is confluent to the Yalu six or 
seven miles farther south, there is a strip of wildly mountainous 
hill country, which is desolate and brush-covered, broken into nar- 
row valleys and razor-backed ridges, and cut into a hopeless tangle 
of flood-worn ravines and gullies. There are no roads or trails, 
and the Russians falsely determined that only a small force, at 
best, could ever hope to cross these bad lands, and that the main 
force would follow the line of least resistance along the Yalu 
River bank to the junction with the other river. 

A whole division—the Twelfth—crossed this strip in a day and 
night. The thousands of men who accomplished the journey car- 
ried no provisions with them except the boiled rice in their little 
net-covered wicker baskets and in the aluminum food-kettles swung 
upon their belts. They were in heavy marching order, carrying 
nearly two hundred rounds of ammunition in bandoliers and knap- 
sacks, with their blankets atop of it all. 





The Twelfth Division had no wheeled artillery, but in its place 
a large number of mountain-guns, which are packed on _ horses, 
and—surprising as it is—every gun went through with them, 
though the horses often had to be pushed bodily up the steep in- 
clines by the soldiers, and, frequently losing their footing on the 
sharp declivities, rolled into the bottom of the gullies. 

On they toiled slippingly up to the crests of the ridges, and, 
stumbling and falling, they slid down into the stream-beds, all 
day long on the 30th of April. Sweating, exhausted, almost too 
tired to eat, the night overtock them some two miles from their 
destination—the banks of the Ayho. With hardly any sleep on 
the night of April 29—and I believe they had marched the day 
before—and the fearful march of the 30th from three o’clock in 
the morning to eight o’clock in the evening, it is little wonder 
that, as an officer remarked, “ The men were difficult to. wake 
up ” at four o’clock in the morning of May 1. 

But wake they did, and march too, for at daylight they held 
the crest of the hills before a weak Russian position. 

It is an astounding fact that the Russian general, though he 
had weeks in which to prepare defences, had practically failed 
to construct entrenchments along the face of this river, which, 
by all the rules of the game, should at least have been supplied 
with ample trenches, so that in case reinforcements were demanded 
to repulse an attack they might have a protected fighting position. 

However, though this was the only point from which his _ posi- 
tion on the banks of the Yalu could be successfully flanked, he 
not only failed to build earthworks, but he never sent soldiers 
to repel the attack of the enemy in force. 

The Japanese regiment which we were following had the ex- 
treme position on the right, while the other regiments reached 
down the Ayho to the left almost to a point contacting with the 
Second Division, which, on the 30th, was menacing the Russians 
with a direct frontal attack, and, as an illustration of what they 
could do with their artillery, had smothered the enemy’s front 
under a most spectacular and destructive shell-fire from over a 
hundred guns. 

The Twenty-fourth’ Regiment crossed the river without oppo- 
sition, several miles behind the foremost Russian position in front 
of the Second Division. The same ease in crossing was not the 
lot of the other regiments of the Twelfth Division, and the farther 
to the left they lay the more resistance they encountered from 
Russian riflemen, which indicated that the Japanese were at the 
attenuated outskirts of the Russian left. All in all, the Russian 
position was badly held and by no great force of men, even well 
down the Ayho (which springs in almost a complete bow from the 
Yalu). 

Our regiment crossed the river by wading, behind an island, and 
the smaller Japanese soldiers were up to their armpits in water 
for a hundred yards. In the second crossing from the island to the 
mainland they were hardly ankle-deep in water. There was no 
resistance in their immediate front until after they had moved 
a short distance farther to the right and up the hill, when con- 
tact was made with a small detachment of Russians, who were 
easily driven away. 

The regiment rested in this position from nine o'clock in the 
morning until after ten, waiting for orders from headquarters. 
The order which came was to move up the river to a country 
road which led directly to Hamatong, eight miles away. 

At the village on the banks of the Ayho where the road crossed 
the stream, the Russian commander had placed a force of four or 
five hundred men to guard the ford, considering this number 




















The Japanese at Feng-Wang-Cheng—Getting a Gun into Position 
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sufficient to repulse any Japanese attack which might take place 
from this direction. 

A quick, hard, and stubborn fight occurred at the outskirts of 
the village. The second battalion of the Twenty-fourth Regiment 
rushed the place, and the Russians retired, step by step, down the 
yoad, fighting fiercely as they backed up to position on the hills 
on each side of the roadway. They had no artillery and neither 
had this Japanese battalion of four companies. 

The commanding officer, Major Okamura, followed orders to pro- 
ceed to Hamatong by this read, which, by the way, joined the 
main road running from the Yalu River to Feng-Wang-Cheng and 
Liao-Yang on the Manchurian Railway, at Hamatong. 

It was nearly noon as he and his men pressed on toward the 
soal, fighting practically every step of the way, for, as the Rus- 
sians retired from one position, they took up another on the 
next set of hills, and stuck like bulldogs until the Japanese sol- 
diers had painfully climbed out through the lateral rivulet beds 
to positions above and flanking, to the right and left, the ground 
they occupied. 

No reinforcements came to the assistance of this courageous lit- 
tle band of Russians, who fought, with gritted teeth, to prevent 
their enemy’s soldiers from advancing to the main line of the 
Russian retreat, through Hamatong. 

Neither did the other companies of the Twenty-fourth Regiment 
join the second battalion until they had almost gained their goal— 
the road-crossing. 

Where were the Russian reserves, five thousand strong, is a 
question which has been asked many times since the disastrous 
defeat of the five thousand who held the lines on the Yalu. 

The official reports of the Russians will show, the writer be- 
lieves, that the five thousand troops which got away practically 
scot-free were not reserves at all, in the proper sense of the 
term. The Russian General Zassoulitch, finding, on April 30, how 
badly he had blundered in estimating the artillery strength of the 
Japanese, when nearly a hundred guns burst forth, with shrapnel 
and commen shell, from concealed positions on the islands be- 
neath his mountain-side trenches—a shell-fire which silenced ev- 
ery puny effort of his own artillery in less than ten minutes— 
determined on withdrawal, but again mistakenly attempted to 
protect the retirement of his baggage and wagon trains by hold- 
ing his five thousand men in the trenches on the morning of May 1, 
against a force forty thousand strong. 

If, after having been so hopelessly overwhelmed by artillery fire 
on April 30, he had taken his chances and pulled out his entire 
army during the night, he would undoubtedly have gotten away 
without heavy toll in lives, for the Japanese troops had all been 
making herculean efforts in the nature of night marches and heavy 
entrenching, and it would have tried their fine spirit to have fol- 
lowed them in retreat far more than that of the Russians who 
had been idly holding imperfectly fortified positions for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The five thousand men left behind to fight eight times their 
number were deluged with a fearful artillery fire as soon as day- 
light permitted the Japanese gunners to descry their positions on 
the morning of the Ist. One or two absolutely futile attempts 
were made to open up their batteries, but almost the instant the 
first shell came screaming toward the Japanese line, fifty or more 
Japanese cannon broke loose in concentrated guttural fury, and 
literally rent the men and guns to pieces. The Russians stuck 
to their perilous positions for several hours, with two divisions 
of the First Army advancing boldly in their face, and, in fact, 
the last retreat began only when the left wing of the remaining 
third of the army—the Twelfth Division—began to come in 
on their flank, making it hopeless for them to prolong an as- 
suredly losing combat. 

The Russian general may have felt that he could safely with- 
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draw his men at the last moment, but it is impossible to under- 
stand how he had the temerity to leave twenty-eight field-pieces 
within the zone of fire, instead of sending them on in full flight 
to the rear hours earlier, and leaving only light-footed soldiers 
to make the rear-guard fight. 

Returning to our Japanese battalion of the Twenty-fourth Reg- 
iment, we find them divided, at two o’clock in the afternoon of 
May 1, lying face downward on hill ridges on opposite sides of the 
Hamatong road, under short-range fire from two Russian guns 
which were part of the reserves under General Kashtarinsky. As 
has been said, these guns occupied a position at right angles to 
the main road leading from the north. 

The range was less than eight hundred yards, and an exhibition 
of what must always happen to artillery under the rifle fire of 
brave men was given. In less than fifteen minutes every man 
had been shot down around the guns, and when an attempt was 
made to gallop the horses in and take the guns out all the animals 
were killed. The Russians in confusion deserted the cannon and 
fled to the rear. 

Now was the chance of the second battalion, just being rein- 
forced by another battalion of their regiment on the right. Could 
they capture the guns and take the coveted position across the 
main road? At least they could try. 

Fatigued almost to the point of exhaustion by twenty-eight 
hours of marching and fighting, with only a few hours’ interval 
of rest between, they still had the vigor of battle excitement to re- 
spond to command. 

Two companies swept down the hill toward the road, panting 
for breath, with eyes fixed on the prize—the tio grim destroyers 
of life, standing alone on the opposite sky-line except for the 
strewn dead and wounded lying limply bunched in dark spots on 
a yellow background of earth. 

Deafened by the stream of rapid rifle fire from their supporting 
comrades they heard not the softer thudding of three hundred 
horses, each bearing a bearded Cossack in high brimless hat and 
long tan-colored boots, who was swinging down upon them with 
uplifted sabre from the left. The cavalry were upon them and 
almost over them before they recovered from the startling shock. 

A waver, a rally, and the gallant Japanese knelt, firing full in 
the coming front of rushing horses. In turn, the shudder of a 
battle blast ran through the Russian lines. Horses fell headlong 
and riders fell headlong over them. Sabres sank in nerveless arms, 
and forms sagged in the saddles or lurchingly fell forward on the 
necks of horses, in a blind effort to secure support. A few gal- 
loped on ahead of the slackening line, which stopped, wheeled, and 
retreated in disorder. 

Men were dropping fast in the thin Japanese line on the hill- 
side. A new enemy had come into the game of death. On the 
rounded hilltop overlooking and enfilading their own position, to 
the extreme left and not over four hundred yards away, the flank- 
ing guard of the Russian troops had appeared, and opened a merci- 
less fire on the handful of Japanese soldiers. 

Overpowered for the moment, and holding an exposed position 
where it was impossible to carry on anything but a fatally losing 
contest, they sped up the hill to its crest, and once more, belly 
flat and in changed front, they answered the fire of their new- 
found foe. 

So fierce was the struggle that the dead and wounded were left 
on the hillside for the time, and before the savagely fighting Jap- 
anese had had time to recover their breath the reformed cavalry 
made another dash straight for the hilltop where they lay. Over 
the dead and dying they galloped, only to retreat again before the 
shattering rifle fire. 

The Japanese failed to take the battery, and the enemy’s cav- 
alry, finding not only this body of men but their comrades on 
“Continued on page 1151.) 




















A Detachment of Japanese Ar-illery crossing a River in Manchuria 
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Mr. Howells 


The Procession of University Men and Nominees for Honorary Degrees at Oxford passing Brasenose College on the Way to 


the Sheldonian Theatre, where the Degree of D.Litt. (Oxon) was Conferred upon Mr. Howells 


W. D. Howells, D.Litt. (Oxon) 





By Sydney Brooks 


OxForpD, July 6, 1904. 

‘IE Oxford undergraduate is a fraud. So, too, is “ Com- 

mem.” (Need I say that “Commem.” is the accepted 

abbreviation for commemoration week, the great week 

of the Oxford year, the week that mounts through con- 

certs, theatricals, garden-parties, flower shows, and half 
a dozen balls to the crowning scene in the Sheldonian Theatre 
when the university confers honorary degrees’on the distinguished 
sons of England and the world?) The Oxford undergraduate 
and Commem. are both, I regret to say, in a conspiracy of fraud. 
This is a disheartening opinion to have to express, but candor 
compels that it should be made known. However, there are res- 
ervations to be made. If you are the sister, or, better still, the 
girl cousin of a popular undergraduate, and fulfil the main qual- 
ifications of that dignity by being able and willing to dance all 
night for a week on end, then Commem. is a sheer delight. If 
you are the mother or father of an undergraduate who has won 
the Newdigate or the Gaisford prize for Greek verse or the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for Latin verse and are privileged to hear him re- 
cite his composition in the Sheldonian, then also Commem. will 
be a time of anxious pleasure. But if dancing bores you and a 
giggle strikes you as little less sacrilegious in an Oxford quad 
than in a cathedral, and you prefer to steep yourself in the beauty 
and the calm of this incomparable place without the aid of an 
insistent gayety—if, in short, what grips you in Oxford is Oxford 
itself, then you will stay away from Commem. and make your 
visit during one of the vacations or in ordinary term time when 
all is normal and accordant. In any case, if you are wise you 
will not go to the Encenia. The feature of the Encenia is the 
conferring of degrees at the Sheldonian Theatre. Somehow, I 
know not how, legends have gathered round the proceedings that 
in the light of the reality seem like satire. Perhaps there were 
once undergraduates who enlivened them with a running fire of 
chaff. One has heard—who has not?—of the daring soul who 
greeted Tennyson, as heavy-eyed, carelessly dishevelled, he came 
forward to receive his degree with a “ Did they wake and call 
you early?” He may have been a fact, but I begin to doubt it. 
These tales of undergraduates crowding the upper galleries of 
the Sheldonian, cheering and cat-calling, making all else inaudi- 
ble, the chancellor’s speech dumb-show, the orators pantomimic 
gesticulators—myths, all myths. And yet they are still believed. 
Whoever is honored by the ’varsity with a D.C.L., a D.Se., or a 
D.Litt., braces himself for an ordeal of irreverent and probably 
personal criticism from the galleries. Lord Kitchener a few years 
ago seemed quite nervously expectant of what would be shouted 
at him. Nothing was shouted; nothing ever is. I stood a couple 
of days ago for three and a half hours on the floor of the Shel- 
donian and watched the preceedings from start to finish. The 
annual meeting of a company that was paying a_ ten-per-cent. 
dividend could hardly have been tamer. There was, indeed, one 
undergraduate who wanted the organist to play “Mr. Dooley,” 
and expressed his wishes from time to time, but without any real 
fire or conviction. There were also undergraduates who laughed 
and cheered whenever the chancellor (Lord Goschen) stumbled 
in his Latin, There were others who shouted “ Hoo-Reay” when 
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Lord Reay, the president of the British Academy, came up for 
his degree. Somebody yelled not once, but often, “Speak up, 
sir,” when the Regius Professor of Greek presented the nominees 


‘for the degree of D.Litt. in an all but inaudible voice. “Try a 


megaphone,” exclaimed some one else. ‘ We can’t hear you,” said 
a third. “Oh, never mind,” drawled a fourth in accents of weary 
contempt; while a fifth at irrelevant intervals shouted, “ No, no” 
or “ Hear, hear,” as the mood took him. And when the winner 
of the Newdigate recited his poem in a voice of interminable dole- 
fulness, a plaintive noise, half sigh, half groan, came from the 
mouth of a listener with more or less appositeness. But that 
was all, and as a specimen of undergraduate wit and uproarious- 
ness it hardly deserves a high rank. 

What brought me to Oxford was the pleasure of seeing the de- 
gree of D.Litt. conferred on Mr. W. D. Howells. It is a dis- 
tinction not easily earned nor lightly bestowed, and America may 
well claim a share in the honor so gracefully done to her best- 
beloved man of letters. As it happened, America had a twofold 
interest in the proceedings, for among the degrees of D.C.L. con- 
ferred was one on Mr. Sargent. The Sheldonian is a round the- 
atre, built by Sir Christopher Wren after a Roman model, and 
though apparently small, capable of holding nearly four thousand 
people. On Wednesday all the tiers and galleries were filled 
to the uttermost, the lower ones by ladies and dons, the topmost 
one by undergraduates, while on the floor stood the graduates 
and strangers, clustering round a passageway through which the 
procession was to pass. At eleven o’clock the chancellor, in his 
black and gold state robes, attended by two pages, and followed 
by the heads of the colleges in their scarlet gowns, entered the 
theatre and passed up to the platform. The list of proposed de- 
grees was at once read out by the chancellor, and the pleasure 
of the house asked in the time-honored Latin form, and signified 
in cries of “ Placet.” Those on whom the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law was to be conferred were then summoned into the the- 
atre and took their seats in the reserved passageway. One by one 
they were presented to the chancellor by the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in a series of speeches describing their achievements in 
the choicest Latin. The chancellor replied in a few compli- 
mentary words, and formally adinitted each nominee to the de- 
gree. The person so honored then mounted the platform, shook 
hands with the chancellor, and took his appointed seat to the 
right or left. The loudest cheers among the D.C.L.’s were given 
to the French ambassador, M. Cambon, to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to Lord Curzon, to Lieutenant-General French, to Mr. 
George Wyndham, and to Mr. Sargent. In presenting Mr. Sar- 
gent, the Regius Professor of Civil Law described him as a famous 
master of painting (celeberrimum apud omnium oculos artis pin- 
gende magistrum), whose remarkable portraits of men and women 
at the annual exhibitions are beheld with the greatest admira- 
tion. Such is the beauty, grace, the allurement, and grave dignity 
of his portraits that we only quarrel with the artist because we 
cannot speak to them or embrace them (quarum adumbratarum 
personarum tanta pulchritudo, tanta venustas, tot illecebre, talis 
cum dignitate gravitas, ut id solum pictori objicere aut incusare 
velimus quod nullo modo cum illis ad colloquium pervenire, nullo 
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\M. Cambon Signor Marconi Lieutenant-Generil French Mr. Howells 


W. D. HOWELLS AT OXFORD—THE GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED NOMINEES ON 
WHOM ENGLISH RECENTLY (CONFERRED 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF 
THE SACRED COLLEGE 


The photograph shows His Holiness Pope Pius X. at his first public celebrati 
and surrounded by the Sacred College. The occasion was the recent cerfé 











Pope Pius X 


VPE PIUS X. AND THE CARDINALS 
! MASS IN ST. PETER’S 


i Mass in St. Peter’s, seated on the elevated throne facing the pontifical altar, 
“? in honor of Saint Gregory the Great, which was attended by 40,000 people 
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modo sermones conjungere aut ipsas amplecti possumus). To 
which the chancellor amid loud cheers replied, “ Vir spectatissime, 
in tua arte mirabilis, splendide audax, ego auctoritate mea et totius 
Universitatis admitto te ad gradum Doctoris in Jure Civili honoris 
causa.” 

Among the Doctors of Science it was, of course, Signor Marconi 
who drew the most attention. Nothing could well have been more 
cordial than the greeting offered him. The Doctors of Letters came 
last on the list of degrees. Lord Reay headed them, then followed 
Sir Spencer Walpole, the historian, and then Mr. W. D. Howells. 
A hearty, long-continued cheer of the utmost kindliness greeted 
him from all parts of the house as he moved to the side of the 
Regius Professor of Greek who presented him and again when he 
shook hands with the chancellor. There should be a law passed in 
New York making it obligatory on Mr. Howells never to stir out 
of doors without the scarlet robes and mortar-board cap of an 
Oxford D. Litt. His strong and composed face, so full of thought 
and kindliness, never, I thought, looked more attractive than when 
he stood listening with a grave modesty to the tribute of the 
regius professor. After welcoming him as the citizen of a nation 
so closely connected in many ways with England (civem Amer- 
icanum, e gente remota quidem, sed diu nobis non uno necessi- 
tudinis vinculo conjuncte, quam mox etiam conjunctiorem fore 
speramus), the regius professor went on to describe him as a 
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writer of great distinction in several departments of literature, 
as a poet, critic, and novelist (scriptorem eximie politum et 
artificem, et in omni parte litterarum ameniorum laudatum, crit- 
icum, poetam, fabalatorem elegantissimum)—one whose pictures 
of life and character were universally admired for their truth 
and artistic finish (nam in commenticio litterarum genere quis 
est qui laudes hujus et preclara inventa ignoret—quanto artificio 
vitam moresque hominum depinxerit, quanta cum veritate, quanto 
lepore?). 

The speech concluded with a_ recognition of the excel- 
lence of Mr. Howells’s descriptions of Italy and Italian life. 
When it was over Mr. Howells took a step forward, bowed slight- 
ly to the chancellor, who rose and said, “ Vir egregie, consan- 
guinee gentis fili acceptissime, qui narrationibus pulcherrimis 
et amenis nostratium corda pertentare calles, ego auctoritate 
mea et totius Universitatis admitto te ad gradum Doctoris in 
Litteris honoris causa.” (Distinguished sir, thrice favored son 
of a kindred race, and skilled to probe our own hearts, too, by 
the beauty and delight of your tales, I, ete., ete.) Then Mr. 
Howells stepped on to the platform, shook hands with the chan- 
cellor to a round chorus of applause, and passed to a full-fledged 
doctor’s seat on his right—feeling, I hope, as pleased as all of 
us felt who could claim any connection, however remote it 
might be, with him or with his country. 





‘‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” 


How James G. Blaine was Defeated by a Phrase 


By Frank W. Mack 


TANDING between the two men on the staircase of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel that October morning in 1884, I heard the 
Rev. Dr. Burchard hail James G. Blaine as the leader of 
Republican hosts against “the party whose antecedents had 
been Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” My gaze had been 
fixed intently upon Dr. Burchard’s earnest, slow-moving face as 
he spoke, but instantly the famous alliteration reached my ear I 
turned to see how Blaine received it. 1 felt that something had 
happened—something Jarge, important. But Mr. Blaine had not 
been so impressed. Indeed, I do not believe he heard the three 
fateful words. It is my conviction that while they reached his 
ear they were not then carried to his brain. His eyes were gazing 
over the heads of the crowd below him. They were seeing, but 
not observing eyes. He was wearied by travel, anxious about the 
election-day crisis which was then less than one ‘week away. 
Surely he was safe in the hands of a company of clergymen who 
were there to help him. They had gathered, he was there, the 
oratory was pouring over him. Might he not relax without fear? 
And so, I believe, Blaine’s mind was somewhere away off, busy 
perhaps with other plans. 

A Presidential candidate was in deadly peril, but did not know 
it. He was being defeated among his adherents five days before 
the battle of the ballots. The hostile words of the friendly old 
preacher floated past him unheeded; in his response he failed to 
rebuke them, and the supreme moment of opportunity had gone 
by. “Destiny had waited just around the corner,’ but turned 
now away and laid a new trail for history. 

Through its local bureau I was responsible to the Associated 
Press for the national end of politics in New York city at the 
close of that great» campaign. That Wednesday morning the 
manager had objected to my shortening his staff by taking away 
Lewsley and Mulvey to act as stenographers, at ‘a simple cut- 
and-dried meeting of dominies that any man should be able to 
report alone,” he said. On the face of things before the event 
it looked that way, and I frankly admitted as much. But inside 
me, somewhere behind the brain, I felt an insistent impulse to 
caution. 


News of a Clerical Matinée 

“ But you don’t need two stenographers,” protested the manager. 
“One shorthand man can take it all and then get it out soon 
enough for first editions—guess the world isn’t so damned anxious 
to get quick news about this clerical matinée.” 

My mentality agreed with his, and I felt half silly about it, 
but beyond that was the dread lest something of importance be 
forgotten. Being responsible, I insisted on that ground and, with 
the two stenographers, started for the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where 
the reception to Mr. Blaine was to occur. I felt safe then, like 
one who has got up in the night and made note of something 
he might otherwise have forgotten. I would “do” the introduc- 
tion and the descriptive part of the story. 

On the parlor floor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, one flight above 
the offices, a deeply carpeted space forms a court upon which open 
the reception parlors and the great dining-hall, and from which 
radiate the corridors and out of which rises the broad staircase 
to upper floors. 

A sizable and increasing company of men were chatting in 
groups about the broad hall, and the place was brightened by 
women who had sought this available spot to observe a great 
man, and, though no one yet suspected, a great event. 

It was the Wednesday before election-day. The good men greet- 
ed and bespoke each other with that important air that marks 
the man apart from the world when occasionally he steps in to 
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rub against real life. A few hardheads like Dr. MacArthur and 
Dr. James M. King emphasized the almost boyish exuberance of 
the others. For the day at least the clerical heart warmed even 
toward the Jews, for there among them was Rabbi E. B. M. 
Browne. How powerful was the Plumed Knight! The peoples 
of the earth had risen up to call him good, and the ministers 
glowed with pleasure and importance. 

“T am here; that shows where I stand,” bravely spoke the 
Plymouth Church assistant, Rev. 8. B. Halliday. 

And his brethren cheered and wrung his hand and slapped his 
back, for was he not as a brand plucked from the Plymouth 
burning? Verily so; for Halliday’s chief, the great Beecher, 
had just delivered his famous campaign speech in behalf of Cleve- 
land. 

Editor Henry M. Field of the Evangelist was in the throng, and 
also Cyrus Palmer, Dr. Burchard, Dr. Spears, Dr. Bardwell, and 
Dickinson, Pangborn, and Lourey. 

Ah, yes, this is important—the question of who were present, 
for did not a storm of controversy follow as to who were and 
who were not? 


The Welcome to Blaine 

I imagine 400 or 500 persons may have stood crowded together 
when the speaking began, though afterwards one side claimed 
that a thousand men, including the great pulpit leaders of New 
York, were there. On the other hand, the Herald, diagnosing by 
exclusion, printed a list of pulpit leaders who were willing to 
say they had not attended—among them Dr. Houghton, Henry Y. 
Satterlee, Charles H. Parkhurst, Henry Van Dyke, Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, Benjamin F. DaCosta, John R. Paxton, Thomas McKee 
Brown, Vermilyea, Howland, and Gallaudet. 

In due and deliberate time, headed by its chairman, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel S. Spears, who was editor of 7'he Independent, the proper 
committee proceeded to summon the object of their courtesies. 
They trod with slow dignity up the broad, heavily padded stair- 
case. Focusing thickly about the foot of the stairs, the people 
waited. Mr. Blaine was also waiting, with members of his fam- 
ily, in their rooms above. Presently a mumble among the people 
grew into a murmur of suppressed comment. The great man 
was in sight on the upper landing. As he came down into full 
view and glanced over the crowd of white faces in the dimly 
lighted hall, one voice broke through the murmur with a shout,— 
a sort of precentor of the lusty cheer which followed. 

Dr. Spears beside Mr. Blaine looked pleased and proud. Had 
he not brought to them the cbject of their political love? Verily 
so. And then the lusty cheering grew anew as the people saw 
behind Mr. Blaine his wife -and two daughters, Emmons and 
Walker, his sons, and the Hon. Levi P. Morton. 

The accompanying party paused at the sweeping curve of the 
staircase and Mr. Blaine descended alone. He stopped some half- 
dozen steps from the bottom. His face was very pale, almost 
waxy white. He had just returned from a campaigning tour of 
the West. Dark shadows were under his eyes.: He was desper- 
ately weary, but he flashed a quick smile over the faces staring 
at him, and then turned with a little motion of self-submission 
to Dr. Spears at his side. 

At the moment Dr. Spears began a few words of preliminary 
welcome, a tall, strong-shouldered, loose-jointed man stepped up 
out of the crowd on to the staircase. His head was big and slight- 
ly bent, and his carelessly brushed gray hair fitted well the 
largely built and heavy lined face. Reaching the second broad 
step the tall man paused, leaning against the wall. . 

When Mr. Blaine came to a stand on the staircase I leaped up 
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out of the crowd to the step below him, leaving the two stenogra- 
phers where I had stood. 

As the tall figure moved up from among his fellows I summoned 

Mulvey to follow, and he crept swiftly up the steps, crouched near 
me on the one above the tall figure and one or two steps below 
Mr. Blaine. I had chosen Mulvey to make the shorthand report 
of the address to Mr. Blaine. With his note-book on his knee 
Muivey sat ready, and I noticed the bristling of sharply pointed 
pencils in the outer pocket of his coat. It was Mulvey’s arsenal 
of supplies. A shorthand man at work has no time to sharpen 
yencils. 
Dr. Spears was saying to Mr. Blaine, finally, that this com- 
pany of New York ministers had chosen another voice to utter 
their weleome—that of the Rev. Dr. S. D. Burchard; and, with 
an introductory wave of the hand, he gave way to the giant- 
figured man lean-at-wait two steps below. 


How a Memorable Speech was Made 

Clutching the banister-rail more tightly with his right hand, 
Dr. Burchard placed one foot against the step above him, braced 
himself thus to his fuli height, lifted his face to Mr. Blaine, and 
spoke: 

‘ We are very happy to welcome you to this circle,” he began; 
and Blaine swept the speaker and the crowd with an acknowledging 
smile. 

“You see here a representation of all the denominations of the 
city. You see the large number that are represented.” 

Again Mr. Blaine smiled at the speaker and swiftly over the 
still, white faces that were watching him—one of those magnetic 
outreaches of the man that made each listener feel as though he 
knew Blaine personally. 

“We are your friends, Mr. Plaine.” 

The old clergyman’s voice broke in the upward inflection which 
he gave to the word “ friends.” There was something plaintive 
in it. The people felt it, and they stirred. Mr. Blaine’s face 
had, however, fixed itself to a far-away gaze. He had begun not 
to realize what his ear heard, the vision was focussed far off— 
unheeding ears, unseeing eyes. 

Mr. Blaine’s mother was a Catholic, and many who were vari- 
ously referred to as fools or fanatics feared the son might lean 
to her faith and to its adherents. Easy birth and credence were 
therefore possible to the rumor that the Republican national man- 
agers had arranged this neutralizing demonstration by Protestant 
preachers. 

If the rumor were well founded Mr. Blaine must have felt 
sure all utterances had been properly censored, for Blaine be- 
lieved in keen censorship of political words not only before but 
after utterance. If the rumor were not true, he might certainly 
assume that he could safely trust himself to the hands and tongue 
of a clerical body. Assuredly they were innocuous. He need not 
watch them. He might relax, with immunity from blunder. And 
the look in his face, the expression of his eyes, convinced me, as 
| watched, that Blaine’s mind was elsewhere—idle, perhaps, may- 
be planning other things. And the gray-haired, the giant-like 
Burchard talked on: 


The Famous Alliteration 

“ Notwithstanding all the calumnies that have been urged in 
the papers against you we stand by your side. We expect to vote 
for you next Tuesday. We have a higher expectation, which is 
that you will be the President of the United States, and that you 
will do henor to your name and to the United States and to the 
high office you will occupy.” As though to mark a paragraph be- 
fore his next utterance the speaker paused. 

“We are Republicans,” he cried, “and we do not propose to 
leave our party and identify ourselves with the party whose ante- 
cedents have been Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion. We are loyal 
to our flag, we are loyal to you.” 

I peered quickly up at Mr. Blaine’s face—it was impassive, 
the eyes gazing afar—and then knelt swiftly beside Mulvey. 

’ “Did you get that?” I whispered, eagerly, “that about Rum, 
to—” 

“Bet your life—the old fool.” Whereby you cannot guess 
if Mulvey was a resentful Democrat or a disgusted Republican. 
But he had the famous alliteration in his notes, and, though 
working mechanically, had felt the importance of it. 

As we spoke, crouching on the stairs, we noted the feet of the 
speaker retire from beside us down one step. He had finished. 

“ He’s done, Mulvey—hurry to the office and get out your stuff; 
mark it ‘add Blaine.’ It’ll fit on to the introduction I sent down 
half an hour ago.” And Mulvey slid down the steps and scooted 
through the crowd, while Lewsley sprang up into Mulvey’s place 
and was ready to “take” Blaine. 

On my feet again, almost as Dr. Burchard stepped down, I 
noted a stir on the surface here and there—as when a rabbit runs 
through standing grain. Dr. MacArthur was speaking hurriedly 
to as many ears as could focus to his whisper. The giant-framed 
l\urchard had reached the floor and two or three men at once were 
pouring into his ear excited utterance that seemed not to make 
him in the slightest degree happy. The place was surcharged. 
The occasion had become keyed up tight. 

_There were cheers of greeting for Mr. Blaine, who now was 
living again in the present. He was gathering himself to respond 
to their greeting. In the last moment before he began to speak, 
I saw Dr. MacArthur break off his earnest whispering. His head 
aid other heads were nodding as though to assure each other of 
sunething that each evidently wanted to believe. And as the doc- 
tor lifted his face to Mr. Blaine I knew they were expecting him 
to set things right. to correct the political blunder that every 
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listener had felt, including ere this, probably, Dr. Burchard him- 
self. Blaine was too sharp to let it slip—he’d fix it all right, 
trust him for that. 


Blaine’s Rejoinder 

Already the Plumed Knight was speaking. Every face was 
keenly intent, doubt and anticipation working in and out of each. 
Political foes had dropped in to see what might happen, and they 
were now not less alert than the preachers, though for other reasons. 

The speaker at length had rounded his climax and was sliding 
gracefully down to the closing. Every one felt that shortly he 
would have ceased, and as yet he had not even approached the 
zone of Dr. Burchard’s alliteration. Could it be that he would 
ignore it? He could not possibly have missed it. The anxious 
shadow was coming again into Dr. MacArthur’s face, and he was 
making his way towards the staircase, as though in some way to 
save the day. Others were crowding forward, as though to warn 
their candidate of his peril. His foes were “ standing pat,” their 
hopes, like fervid prayers, criss-crossing the majority that were 
going up. 

Squatting down beside Lewsley, whose pencil was flying along 
abreast the speaker’s rapid diction, I narrowly watched Mr. Blaine 
to note the instant of his conclusion. Presently he ceased to 
speak, and an instant later Lewsley’s pencil stopped. He had 
got the last word, and I shoved him down the steps with violent 
admonitions to haste. I saw his curly head dropping down the 
stairway to the office floor, three steps at every drop, and I started 
for my hat and materials in a neighboring parlor. 

Mr. Blaine had descended to the lowest step to receive his 
friends, but as I passed I heard the excited voices pouring forth 
to his ear. He had opposed no rebuke to the three R’s, had made 
no reference even thereto, and they were excitedly telling him 
about it all. I was hastily leaving the parlor after gathering up 
the manifolding material with which my introduction had been 
prepared when a reporter colleague bunted against me. He seized 
my sleeve. 

“Say, hold on—Blaine wants to see you.” 

“ For what—where is he?” 

“At the foot of the stairs—probably wants to edit out that 
‘break’ of Burchard’s, or edit in a reply to it. Rank, eh?” 

Mr. Blaine was shaking hands with the preachers as I ap- 
proached. Behind the smile on his face was a shadow of annoy- 
ance. He recognized me as I came along. The smile. fled swiftly 
and I saw anxiety in his eyes. 

“Oh yes,” he spoke, hastily, “ you are the Associated Press man 
—I want to see your copy before it goes out.” 

“ But the story has already gone down to the office, Mr. Blaine.’ 
Exasperation now leaped to join the anxiety and annoyance in 
his face and eyes. 

“ Why, I sent for you instantly—I—instantly the speaking was 
done.” 

“And instantly each speech was ended the reporters who took 
them were hurried to the office to get them out quickly.” <A _pos- 
sibility had suggested itself to the mind of Mr. Blaine. It lighted 
in his eyes a glint which I saw and understood. 

“Shorthand reporters?” he quizzed, sharply. 
too late to overtake a long-hand reporter. 

“Yes, stenographers—both,” I answered, and saw the glint die 
out in his eyes. ‘ And good ones, too,’ I added. ‘“ You may rely 
upon each address being accurately reported.” The annoyance, the 
exasperation sank out of his features, and a look of abandonment 
followed. 

“ Oh, well, it is too late then,” he half-muttered, as though speak- 
ing to himself; and turned again to greet the preachers. 


> 


It might not be 


“The Three R’s” as a Campaign Slogan 

Henceforth Dr. Burchard’s alliterative words were printed with 
capitals, and were referred to everywhere as “The Three R’s.” 
The political foes of Mr. Blaine were no dalliers. They had 
dropped in on the chance of something happening, and were not 
slow to appreciate the fact that something had happened. A rich 
campaign asset had been tossed into their lap. It has been said 
that even as the ministers left the hotel they were met outside 
by posters affirming that Blaine had declared the Democratic 
party to be the champion of Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion. The 
statement is untrue, though not by a wide margin, for the fleet 
couriers of Prejudice were afoot and with uplifted arms were soon 
screaming through the land. 

It was Wednesday. The following Tuesday would be election- 
day. Ample time in which to wield this trident with poisoned 
prongs. Possibly it might reach the vitals of the Republican 
cause. Anyhow, no effort would be spared to make it do so. And 
so, down in the paint-shops in Ann Street and Nassau men worked 
day and night getting out banners and transparencies to herald 
The Three R’s. 

It seemed as though Fate must be wantonly tantalizing the 
brilliant son of Maine. For years she had attended the nomi- 
nating conventions of his party. He had been the favorite of 
millions, the idol of many. ‘The Presidential nomination had 
twice been so close that Blaine could almost clutch it, but the 
sarcasm of circumstances had leered in his face at the supreme 
moment, and the people had found their real choice and their 
actual candidate on opposite sides of fateful anomaly. 

But here now was the retrieving chance. Blaine had achieved 
the nomination. At last he had attained a position to realize 
on his popularity. To be sure, Blaine had shouldered a legacy 
of sorry discord from the Garfield term. It was true that the 
independent Mugwumps had lifted their hands, palms outward, 
before their averted faces; and the Prohibitionists, too, had balk- 















































































































































































































ed and gone off at:a tangent. Years before Mr. Blaine had re- 
ferred to Roscoe Conkling as “a strutting turkey-cock,” and now 
Conkling and his stalwarts were sitting on top of the fence to see 
the Blaine procession go by. Of course there were some dainty 
people who protested against the use of dredges with which to 
dump scandal over the head of Mr. Cleveland, Outside the ques- 
tion of decency, they held it to be a dangerous thing to make a 
martyr of an enemy. 

Oh yes, these elements were all operating against the Repub- 
lican candidate; but every man must meet hostility, and these 
forces could be overcome at the polls. Which was true of the 
schedule just named. Despite their influence Mr. Blaine could 
have won. But here within five days of election another an- 
tagonism was added to the schedule, and Fate, * standing just 
around the corner,” rubbed ier hands with sardonic unction. 





New York by a Thousand Plurality 

And it may be said here, as it will later be said in history, 
that, minus any one of the obstacles just named, Mr. Blaine would 
have been President of the United States. New York was vital, 
and it gave Mr. Cleveland a plurality of 1047. Any one of the 
scheduled forces carried that many votes against Blaine. Could 
he have won or escaped any one of them he would have suc- 
ceeded. Could he have been delivered from the ministers’ wel- 
come another story would have been written. The combination 
was just strong enough to defeat the dearest ambition of Blaine’s 
life, and did so. 

On Thursday morning the World printed the brief address of 
Dr. Burchard, including the Three R’s, and the country first 
heard of Burchard through the roll and rumble of his alliteration. 
The Times and the Herald, though bitterly opposing Mr. Blaine, 
did not print the Burchard utterance. Why, I have never under- 
stoed. Each had received from the local bureau of the Associated 
Press a copy of Mulvey’s transcribed notes. Possibly some hurry- 
ing copy-reader had squeezed a mere meeting of dominies into 
the * political news notes,” or had reduced it to a meagre para- 
graph with a single-line head. The weekly Union and Catholic 
Times did not miss it. On Thursday its weekly issue referred to 
the incident with brevity more potent than exact, thus: 

“At the meeting of the ministers with Blaine at this city 
Wednesday, the Rey. Dr. Burchard said in his address to Blaine: 
‘You represent all the virtues, Mr. Cleveland represents Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion.” The Herald reprinted this, and the 
Democratic press on Friday got into full swing editorially. Dr. 
McGlynn wrote and published a letter of vehement protest, and 
the Three R’s became to the closing canvass what the Morey let- 
ter had been to the Garfield campaign four years before. 

The Democrats were to close their campaign on Saturday night 
with a great parade througi the streets of New York, and mean- 
while the sign-painters in Ann Street were busy night and day 
preparing “ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” transparencies. 

On Saturday mornihg, two days before election, Dr. Burchard 
over his signature published a card to the public. He declared 
the purpose of his words had been wholly misunderstood; that he 
did not intend to cast any reflection on the Roman Catholic Church, 
and was speaking only of the doings of the Democratic party; that 
he believed in religious freedom, and that he alone was responsi- 
ble for the language and sentiment of his address. 

This contribution from Dr. Burchard did more harm than good. 
It evoked jeering laughter frem the enemies of Blaine and groans 
of disgust from his friends. To some minds its last sentence con- 
firmed the shifty rumor that Dr. Burchard was at heart a Cleve- 
land man, and that he had poisoned the Blaine address to help his 
favorite. This rumor was as wicked as it was ridiculous, and it 
is mentioned here only to indicate the fevered condition twenty 
years ago. 


How Blaine Took It 


Saturday came, and despite the jangling clamor of friends and 
foes there was no syllable from Mr. Blaine to balance or destroy 
the old preacher’s deadly jingle. The friends were frantic and 
impotent. The foes were gleeful and very active. 

* Does he not dare to touch it?” cried one side. 

“Does he underrate it?” wondered the other. 
he shall see.” 

My belief is that, until the end of the week, Mr. Blaine thought 
the thing would plough under and be lost before election-day. 

It was not until Saturday evening, in a speech delivered at New 
Haven, while Democratic thousands were parading New York be- 
neath the banners from Ann Street paint-shops, that Mr. Blaine 
first referred to the Burchard blunder. The nub and crystal of it 
all lay in his last sentence: 

“Although Protestant by conviction and connected with a 
Protestant church, I should esteem myself of all men the most de- 
graded if, under any pressure or under any temptation, I should 
in any presence. make a disrespectful allusion to that ancient 
faith in which my revered mother lived and died.” 

On my way to Mr. Blaine’s rooms at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Sunday night I met his valiant supporter, Patrick Ford, in the 
corridor. He had just left the Blaine apartment alone. I saw 
him come forth. Within, [ found Mr. Blaine standing near a 
table in the centre of the room. Beside the table sat Garrett A. 
Hobart, who was to become Vice-President of the United States 
twelve years later. Their conversation ceased immediately I en- 
tered. They had been having a conference, I thought—the three 
men, Blaine, Hobart, and. Ford. I think so to-day. 

“Yes, I have something for publication to-night,” said Mr. 
Blaine. He pushed a chair for me at the table. “ Please write as 
I dictate,” he added, still standing, while Hobart watched across 
at the work. 


Very well— 
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Beside me on my desk as I set down these recollections lie 
five small and time-yellowed pad sheets on which I wrote at 
Blaine’s dictation that Sunday night, two days before his defeat 
in 1884. There are some erasures and some interwriting done by 
Blaine’s hand, and beside these sheets of copy lies now the pencil 
which he used. He began his dictation thus: 

“A delegation of Catholics, headed by Patrick Ford, editor of 
The Irish World, called this evening to extend congratulations to 
Mr. Blaine upon the manner in which he had referred to Rey. 
Mr. Burchard’s infelicitous remark at the late meeting of ministers 
in this city.” 

* Who were the other members of the delegation—who, besides 
Ford?” IT asked. Blaine was annoyed. He spoke shortly. 

* Never mind about that—continue, please.” 

“But, Mr. Blaine, I must have the names of Mr. Ford's col 
leagues.” Whereat Mr. Blaine was clearly vexed. Hobart moved 
uneasily, glancing from one to the other. With fine tact he spoke. 
in that tone of comradeship which, when deftly used, is very potent 
with a young reporter. 

“Mr. Blaine does not care to give any other names—it makes 
no difference to you, my dear boy.” 


The Mysterious Delegation 

“Pardon me,” I urged, “it does make a difference. The first 
question at the office and next from the public will be as to the 
identity of the entire delegation.” Mr. Blaine spoke quickly, al 
most interrupting: 

“Merely say that Mr. Blaine gave out no other names.” 

“ But that does not absolve me,” I persisted. ‘ Names are news 
in this matter; and, besides, 1 saw Mr. Ford coming out from 
here alone just now—did he remain after the others had gone. 
or were there no others?” Mr. Blaine’s eyes clouded swiftly. He 
was tired, anxious, possibly desperate—must he be forever harried 
by this wretched business? His breath was indrawn for an ex- 
plosion, but the tactful Hobart lifted a restraining hand, stood 
up hastily, and leaned across the table. 

“There, my boy, don’t be suspicious,’ smiled Hobart, “ let. it 
stand just as it is and hold us responsible—in your report, if 
necessary.” The indrawn breath escaped from Mr. Blaine’s lips 
in a weary sigh. The reporter was either cajoled or convinced—it 
does not now matter which. Mr. Blaine continued the dictation, and 
I copy from the sheets beside me what he said. He was clamping 
down his utterance of the night before at New Haven, and | 
reproduce it as a fine example of subtle disputation: 

“In reply to the congratulations Mr. Blaine reaffirmed the po- 
sition he had taken in his New Haven speech. He said: 

** Religious liberty is the absolute law of our land, freedom of 
conscience is the inalienable right of every American citizen, na- 
tive or naturalized. Whoever violates that freedom strikes at the 
foundation of the republic. As a Protestant I demand for the 
Catholic precisely the same liberty of action, the same _ respect 
for conscientious belief that I claim for myself. Perfect religious 
liberty is the highest attainment of our free Constitution, and 
that liberty implies mutual tolerance, respect for each other's 
rights of conscience, and a generous spirit of Christian charity.’ ” 

The sophistry of this ingenious diction lies, as we can better 
see at this distance from the turmoil of its birth, in the fact that 
it challenges nothing which Dr. Burchard had said. It sounds 
bravely to the ear and appears fair to the eye, but it did not 
touch the poison in the Three R’s. Indeed, Dr. Burchard’s card 
to the public on the day before had declared just as roundly for 
religious freedom and tolerance. 

Had Mr. Blaine in one sentence denounced the classification of 
“ Romanism ” with “Rum” and “ Rebellion” the Burchard sore 
would have been instantly cauterized. And the keen mind of 
Blaine appreciated this, as is shown in his next dictation: 

“Mr. Patrick Ford remarked that it was a very gratifying cir- 
cumstance that in an excited campaign, in which 5,000,000 Re- 
publicans were taking part, this remark [Burchard’s alliteration } 
associating Romanism with Rum and Rebellion was the first and 
only word spoken, so far as he had heard, tending to wound the 
feelings of Catholics.” 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that Mr. Blaine would have de- 
nounced Dr. Burchard’s correlation of “* Romanism ” with “ Rum” 
and * Rebellion” if by so doing he could thus have composed one 
side without arousing the other. And just there, I imagine, lay 
the problem that bound his hand and tongue until the eleventh- 
hour devices here set forth. 


The Author of the Three R’s 


On the following Tuesday Mr. Blaine was defeated by the mad- 
dening trifle of 1000 votes in New York State. 

And Dr. Burehard? He became the most berated and the most 
ridiculed citizen of the republic. The burden of Blaine’s defeat 
was fastened upon his giant shoulders. His influence and position 
were well-nigh destroyed, and a year later he resigned his pulpit 
and quit the ministry. Later, when political passion had cooled, 
I met him socially. We were introduced. 

“Tt is the renewal of an acquaintance,” I remarked. 

“Have I met you before?” he asked, and peered down at me 
with his dimmed eyes. 

“T stood before you when you addressed Mr. Blaine in the 1884 
campaign,” I smiled. 

A queer look crept into his face—a compound of wan smile and 
far regret. 

“Ah, well,” he mused, “it was a bitter, bitter thing; but it 
comes to me sometimes now that I may have been, after all, a 
humble instrument in the hands cf a greater Power.” 
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Russia’s Commander 





in the East 





By Charles Johnston 


ENERAL KUROPATKIN is reported to have said, when 
setting forth acress Siberia: “ The first month they will 
say that I am inactive, the second that I am incapable, 
and the third that I am a traitor, because we shall be 
repulsed and beaten. I shall let the people talk, firmly 

adhering to my resolution not to advance before July, when I shall 
have the forces I need.” 

We are not compelled to believe this story. General Kuropatkin 
is not garrulous. Nor have his countrymen uttered a single crit- 
icism of his Fabian policy, although three battles of first im- 
portance have been lost since he took command. But the story 
well expresses the difficulties Kuropatkin is facing. 

We should think of Kuropatkin as by temperament a student, 
and with much of the gentleness of a student. When chief of 
staff to Skobeleff he always tried to spare the men, to gain points 
with the greatest economy of suffering, to save the regiments in 
his charge wherever possible. Yet, withal, he is an essentially 
martial spirit and has a record for dauntless bravery under fire 
which would have won him half a dozen Victoria Crosses had he 
been in the British army, and did, in fact, win him all the dis- 
tinctions for signal valor that are in the gift of the Russian Em- 
pire. The pictures of General Kuropatkin show a series of 
brilliant decorations; nearly every one of them represents a dan- 
gerous wound received in battle, on fields as wide apart as the 
Sahara and Gobi desert. 

We hear constant rumors from the front of vehement disagree- 
ments between General Kuropatkin and Admiral Alexeieff about 
nearly every movement in the war. They probably represent the 
fact that Kuropatkin was an ardent adherent of the “ peace 
party,” and, like Minister Witté, heartily disapproved of the pol- 
icy which made war with Japan inevitable. Admiral Alexeieff 
thought and acted as a naval officer whose mind was filled with 
questions of naval bases and strategy. He saw Russia’s Siberian 
fleet cut in two by the Korean peninsula, just as the French fleet 
is cut in two by Spain, and there is little doubt that he hoped 
to absorb the whole region down to Fusan and ultimately to 
turn it into Russian territory. He is also a very ambitious man, 
and hoped to make a reputation rivalling Muravieff of the Amur, 
such a reputation as links the name of Lord Dufferin with Burma, 
of Lord Roberts with Kandahar, of Lord Kitchener with the 
Sudan. As far as the question of morality is concerned, Viceroy 
Alexeieff is in exactly the same position as these distinguished 
men, all alike representing the principle of aggression and ex- 
pansion. His real fault is that while they succeeded he has failed. 
Alexeieff failed because he ignored the deep-rooted hostility and 
immense energy of Japan and the lasting jealousy of Russia which 
inspires certain western powers. 

General Kuropatkin, on the contrary, was thoroughly alive to 
the political and military dangers in Alexeieff’s path. When he 
visited the Far East a year ago Kuropatkin spent some time in 
Japan, and was cordially received by the leading statesmen and 
soldiers of the Mikado’s Empire. He familiarized himself with the 
Japanese military system, saw recruits being trained in the gar- 
rison towns, and visited the arsenals. He was deeply impressed 


by the completeness and thoroughness of Japan’s military prepa- 
rations, and was under no illusions as to the formidable nature 
of the forces which the Island Empire could put into the field. 

General Kuropatkin is thus called to lead an army, which he 
knows to be ill prepared, against a foe whose formidable prowess 
he heartily recognizes, in a war of which he almost certainly dis- 
approves from a political, not less than from a military, stand- 
point. But like all patriotic Russians his one thought now is 
the victory of his country, and towards this end he is bending 
the energies of a strong intellect and the riches of a vast experi- 
ence. 

Thoroughly alive to the strength of the Japanese army, he 
is equally aware of the great difliculties which the forces of his 
country have to overcome, and of the weak points and obstacles 
in the task before him. During seven years’ service at the War 
Ministry General Kuropatkin had to master the formidable prob- 
lems involved in the organization of the greatest army in the 
world. For Russia has an army of over a million on a peace 
foundation, with effective reserves which bring the total up to 
five millions in time of war. 

The greatest difficulties which Kuropatkin has to face are ad- 
ministrative rather than tactical. For these he has been to some 
extent prepared by his experience as Governor-General of 
Transcaspia from 1890 to 1897. 3efore his appointment in 
Transeaspia, General Kuropatkin spent seven years in St. Peters- 
burg, at the headquarters of the general staff, and as_ special 
lecturer on military strategy at the General Staff Academy. 
During this and a previous period he was a great writer; and, 
although much of what he has written is reserved for the use 
of the officers of his army, he has published much that is of 
high literary value. Most noteworthy is the great work, in two 
volumes, on the Russo-Turkish war of -1877-1878: Lovcha, Plevna, 
Sheinovo, and The Actions of General Skobeleff’s Division. Two 
other works of great value are Algeria and Kashgaria, each of 
which commemorates an episode of picturesque adventure in 
Kuropatkin’s life. 

To give an adequate account of Kuropatkin as a fighter would 
be to rewrite the military history of Russia for a generation. 
He was one of the leading figures in the great drama of Russian 
expansion in Central Asia, in which General Kauffmann was 
protagonist, and whose chief incidents were the conquest of 
Bokhrar, Khiva, and Kokand. Kuropatkin played a foremost 
part in the advance on Khiva and Bokhara, and was several times 
wounded and decorated for signal valor. In the Turcoman cam- 
paign, which followed a few years later, he was also a moving 
spirit, and he then helped to conquer the regions which, as Gov- 
ernor of Transcaspia, he was to administer ten years later. 

Kuropatkin’s part in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1878, 
which strengthened Rumania, made Servia a kingdom, and Bul- 
garia an independent principality, and which would have liber- 
ated Macedonia also but for the interference of England, Ger- 
many, and Austria, is a part of European history. As chief of 
staff to Skobeleff he was the mind of the Russian army during 
the war, and every book on that contest is full of his exploits. 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


Shooting 


By Robert W. Chambers 


N point shooting, which has such a charm for so many, and 

among the many for the writer, perhaps the first and most 

important rule is absolute self-concealment, and after this 

self-concealment is accomplished,-the second rule is to main- 

tain silent immobility while sweeping sky and water with 
eyes that miss nothing from horizon to horizon. The third rule 
is to place your decoys properly. This trio of field tricks is not 
easy to learn, first, because in the beginning amateurs can scarcely 
understand the necessity for such precautions; second, because the 
process is both nerve and muscle wrecking. 

Peint shooting differs, of course, according to locality; and 
the subrules which govern it one learns to modify accordingly, 
either through the advice of local experts or through experiences 
where mortifying blunders and empty game-bags speak more 
plainly than the wisest of guides. In all its alluring simplicity 
the problem is this—to take station in such a manner that the 
various bunches of wild ducks passing in to rest or passing out 
to feed shall come within range of your point and decoys. 

The hours for shooting, therefore, are usually from dawn until 
ten o’clock in the morning, and from just before sunset until 
too dark to shoot. There are, however, boisterous days when 
the ducks are restless and continually on the wing; and on such 
days one may look for ducks and treuble at any hour. Ducks 
are as capricious as trout in their habits: different species of ducks 
decoy in different ways. _Mallards coming in may swing around 
after the first shotted salute, and drive past again, broadside, for 
another, and sometimes even two or three more volleys. 

Black ducks waste no time after the first crack of the gun; in- 
deed, in the writer’s limited experience, the black duck seldom de- 
coys in the open, and it’s a shot overhead or good-by in most 
cases. However, difficult as the wily black duck is to decoy, he 
can be brought in on the marshes to call and stool just at dusk. 
As for stalking a black duck, it requires the most careful work, 
and is successful once in fifty times. I recall one such incident. 
We were three guns on an inland marsh or vlaie. The ducks had 
fooled and tricked and flouted us; our squawking tame decoy was 
no good; we were cold, wet, and hungry; and we took our de- 
parture. : 

When about half a mile away a bunch of twelve black ducks 
came bowling along, low down, and dropped exactly in front of 
the grass blind where we had been squatting. Holding a brief 
indignant council we admitted the probable impossibility of stalk- 
ing those ducks. Yet the sight of wary duck heads raised above 
the dead marsh-grass excited us to try. And try we did, making 
a slow, painful circle of a mile, crawling, creeping, not daring 
to lift a head. Through a mass of swamp bushes I suddenly saw 
a single duck raise its head within range. It was now or never; 
at a word we jumped up; a solitary black duck flushed, and six 
barrels made sure of what we supposed to be the only loiterer. 
Then the sickening spectacle presented itself of eleven large fat 
black ducks clattering up within range and departing at the speed 
of an express-train breaking records. 

If anybody thinks a black duck gives one time to stuff a shell 
into a breech, experience may modify that belief. Ducks, par- 
ticularly black ducks, are fussy about decoys. I have sat for 
hours listening to an old black duck quacking, and watching her 
swimming about just out of range of the decoys, where the more 
credulous bluebills were steering hither and thither, poking the 
wooden decoys with their bills. Neat new decoys painted like 
life. are usually of no more value than battered old cork decoys, 
guiltless of color, black, and crusted with sea slime. Canvas 
decoys are handy at times, and often very good for mallard; but 
I have seen canvasbacks repeatedly ignore their own decoys, and 
stool to a bunch of coots half a mile out. 

A black duck knows his business as a rule. I remember one 
mad attempt made by my brother and myself to bring some 
big bunches of black ducks within range. We. began elaborately; 
we purchased many cans of different colored paints; we rifled the 
lumber-room for white pine blocks; we enlisted a dozen small boys. 
Then we began shaping the bodies for twenty decoys; one youth to 
rough hew, one to plane, one to shape, my brother to carve, and 
[ to finish. 

Then we carved the heads, and set each head upon a neck. Then 
we inserted hooks for anchor cords. Now we were ready for the 
color; and I am free to say that those decoys were almost per- 
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fectly colored. One or two redheads and mallards we added to th 
flotilla; people came from far to observe our wonderful handi- 
work. We could scarcely wait for the decoys to dry. At last the 
day of days arrived. Dawn found us squatting behind a most 
artistic blind with five and twenty marvellous decoys riding the 
waves off the cove. So lifelike they appeared that it gave us a 
start every now and then to peer out at them; and once, when a 
lone helldiver bobbed up among them, the excitement in that blind 
was more than hysterical. 

It grew hot in the blind. Our duck-call quacked dismally; far 
away we observed black ducks dropping in; here a bunch on the 
water was joyously splashing, there a bunch swam cheerily across 
the shining ripples. But never a duck stopped our way; never 
a duck even deigned to swing overhead. It was heart-breaking; 
it was incredible. How could they resist those decoys? Well, 
with maturer experience I found out that, though the sun shining 
on a live duck’s burnished wing makes it glitter like metal at 
times, no live ducks will decoy to a wooden duck which shows 
the slightest trace of glitter. Dead color, dead finish, is a _ne- 
cessity; the slightest glitter excites suspicion. Also elaborately 
shaped decoys are not necessary; an old bit of driftwood bobbing 
usually looks like a duck, and the roughly shaped cork decoys, 
battered, marred, and broken look, at a few rods, so exactly like 
ducks that I have time after time been deceived by other people's 
decoys, and have often deceived other people. 

The man who peppers his own or another man’s decoys is not 
such an ass as he might seem to many; he is only a violator of 
good sportsmanship which requires a wing-shot for every cartridge 
burned. Point shooting in the North often means wintry work in 
a frozen blind, salt winds that cut like whistling sabres, ice-coated 
decoys, and fingers sometimes too numb to draw trigger or break 
breech. This is the extreme, and its many gradations toward 
what by comparison may be called autumn warmth, is what North- 
ern point-shooters expect. 

They learn to distinguish a coming bunch of ducks when the 
bunch is but a dot on the gray horizon; they learn to distinguish 
even the particular species of duck when the individual birds are 
no larger than dark dots against the sky. The old bayman 
knows; if it be brant he will tell you; if it be widgeon, redheads, 
broadbills, buffleheads, shelldrake, he will surely tell you, and tell 
you correctly, though the distant birds,be not as large as the 
head of a pin against the sky. 

There is less of mystery in this startling tour de force than one 
might think. The great difficulty with the amateur is to see any 
birds at all. When at last he comes to discover them for himself, 
experience will begin her delightful schooling. The trick is half 
learned when one knows what sort of duck is to be expected at 
that time of year, that time of day, in that locality, and under 
those conditions. Given that knowledge, it is not difficult to learn 
that different kinds of ducks fly in different ways. Before the 
first day is over the amateur point-shooter has learned to dis- 
tinguish a shelldrake from a black duck, a bufflehead from a pin- 
tail, and at considerable distance too. 

I shall never forget one of my first lessons in point shooting 
when only a lad, and scarce strong enough to lay my twelve bore 
level and “hold ahead.” We had put out to pick up some ducks 
among the decoys; ice floated in cakes all around us; I was point- 
ing out, with great pride, a bunch of shelldrake coming like a 
dark squall, low on the water, when the bayman made a pass for 
a dead duck, missed it, and swung the boat for me to pick it up 
as it eddied past. 

Just as I laid hands on the iloating feathered quarry, right 
out of the water rose a gray, wet, live thing, big as a 
dog, and so close that its whiskered head was thrust almost 
into my face. Back into the boat, head over heels I! 
dropped, the most startled boy on the Atlantic coast. It was 
only a seal, but it seemed a bulk from the vasty deep to me. 
I never heard a bayman laugh very loud except that once; and 
one other time, the occasion of which is not necessary to re- 
late here. 

I remember another time that a bayman laughed, but not very 
boisterously. Some talk had occurred at the inn concerning tlie 
functions of the great blue heron. It was generally agreed among 
those present that the great blue heron constituted himself a sen- 
tinel for marsh ducks; that ducks felt safe in his vicinity; that 
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Drawn by Sydney Adainson 


Then, of w sudden, came the warning thistling rush 


when man approached the flying of the heron was a signal for 
every duck to leave in a hurry. 


A man present made up his warped mind to take ad- 
vantage of this. He purchased at a taxidermist’s a_ stuffed 
heron, selected a lonely spot on the salt marshes, installed 
his bird, and squatted down prepared for slaughter. Noth- 
ing came until evening, when a bayman, poling homeward, 
ran upon the extraordinary combination. The bayman arrived 
with the news that evening. He told the story soberly enough, 
saying that although it was rather a dirty trick it might be 
successful. 

“ But why,” we asked, “ was it not suctessful?” 

“ Because,” said the bayman, “the darn fool left the price 
tag on the bird, an’ the wind was blowin’ it fierce enough to scare 
every duck out o’ the Great South Bay!” 

Then we laughed. It was an evil trick 
warned off the meadows next day. 


I heard that he was 


In the greatest possible contrast to this Northern point-shoot- 
ing is point shooting in the South. A typical day occurs to me, 
fresh still in every detail; the great gray lagoons strung together 
by canal-like winding channels, the miles of reeds, poison grass, 
and cane that stretched between the inland waters and the great 
dunes which held back the ocean a mile away; the impenetrable 
jungle opposite where tall palms towered above the water oaks. 
We had pitched our camp on the banks of the inland water, some 
ten rods back in the jungle-—two guns and a native guide. An 
open-faced camp, thatched with palm leaves, sheltered us; our 
fire was backed by great pink cedar logs which smelled like ten 
thousand lead-pencils. Oliver snored and kicked in his slumbers; 
the guide’s snore was partly a whistle; from time to time the 
soft measured hoot of an owl, repeated three times at exact in- 
tervals, contributed to my discomfort. 

[t was too wet for rattlesnakes, and I was glad; it was not too 

dry for moccasins, and I was sorry. The guide wore cotton trous- 
ers. Observing my leather leggings he remarked that a heavy 
moccasin wore fangs three-quarters of an inch in length; and that 
my leggings were no protection if the snake struck the leather 
squarely. Pondering on this pleasant proposition I fell asleep, 
only to be awakened the next instant, it seemed to me, by a hand 
on my shoulder and the soft voice of the native guide urging me 
to breakfast. 
_ it was pitch dark. Oliver, mad as a hedgehog, crawled out 
Into the fire-glow, eying the breakfast with malevolence. How- 
ever, he managed to swallow his usual “snack,” including an 
entire roasted duck, and presently I saw him light a long palmetto 
“fun” and ramble off toward the “ cellar,” where several dozen 
of beer lay helpless. 

Sacks of cartridges were filled, gun cases picked up, sweaters 


rolled, and we stumbled off through the dark, the guide leading, 
loaded down with decoys and oars. He could see in the dark, 
that guide. If I told you that the pupils of his eyes were vertical 
you would not believe me; so I won’t tell you. Besides, I don’t 
think they were, but there is no doubt about his being ‘able to 
see in the dark where we could see nothing. We proved it a dozen 
times every night. 

Grateful that we had not trodden on a moccasin in the dark, 
Oliver and I embarked in the pitchy darkness in an unseen boat 
on unseen water; and off we paddled into the weird. It was near 
dawn, and all the blacker for that. Yet, as we glided off down 
the lagoon, a shrill whistling gust tore through the darkness over- 
head—ducks whirling out to sea. 

We had our misgivings, Oliver and I, when it came time to 
climb out of the boat and grope our slippery slushy way up a mud 
bank into a thicket of high marsh-grass. But no reptile bit us; 
we landed cartridges, sweaters, and guns, and knelt down to 
watch for dawn, moccasins, and ducks. Nothing more venomous 
than mosquitoes assaulted us; but I will ery with my last breath, 
proclaiming New Jersey pestless after that dark hour before dawn 
on the muddy banks of that lagoon. 

Meanwhile, above through the darkness tore bunch after bunch 
of whirring, whimpering, whistling ducks, invisible to our eyes. 
They came like flights of shells; we could hear the shrill aerial 
rush .afar, growing louder as it came nearer, passing above us, 
where a hundred silken wings tore the air unseen, away, away, out 
into the darkness that enveloped the invisible sea. 

“T can make out our decoys,” whispered Oliver. 

Splash! Splash! Unseen ducks were dropping into the de- 
coys; we strained our eyes in vain. I looked up; the east was 
faintly gray; star after star paled and went out. Then, of a sud- 
den, came the warning whistling rush; a black ragged wedge swept 
across the sky; two. pairs of crimson flashes darted skyward; and 
splash, splash, splash! the game was down. 

The gray mist on the lagoon became transparent; three ducks 
came hurtling over the deco looming enormous in the fog of 
morning; again the flames pricked the gloom, not red, but paler 
now. Then a rushing cloud of bluebills stormed past, saluted by 
four barrels; then all alone, a canvasback whirled past, swinging 
outside the dec but Oliver’s gun cracked, and down he plunged. 

Dawn was near. Across the dunes, haunted by bear and wild- 
cat, i yellow light tipped the impenetrable thickets of 
cactus, Spanish bayonet, and fragrant bay. Over the deer-haunted 
flats where black ducks were quacking in querulous indecision, 
yellow pools grew pink. Far away, drained clear in the purpling 
gloom, flashed the morning star, still undimmed. Then through 
the misty mystery a wave sparkled, tinted with palest gilt; a mullet 
leaped clear out of water, again, again, splashing the fog with 
gilded spray. It was dawn. 
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PATRIOTIC GERMANS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of July 2 Mr. Charles W. Super, in com- 
menting on the lack of influence of the German element on the 
course of events in this country, lays the blame to ignorance on 
their part, and charges the Pennsylvania Germans with opposing 
education. That the Germans have exercised little or no influ- 
ence is, to begin with, an erroneous impression that is wide- 
spread, and the cause of this impression lies mainly in the fact 
that we accidentally happen to use English as our language. 

To charge the Pennsylvania Germans with gross ignorance is 
unjust, since as early in our history as 1738 German newspapers 
had been founded and prospered among these same Pennsylvania 
Germans. About this time also a German edition of the Bible 
was printed by Christian Saur in Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
This, I believe, was the first Bible printed on this continent. 

In what other manner than it has done could the German ele- 
ment have made its influence felt. In our country the “ course 
of events” is decided by the will of the majority, and I believe 
that in the decision of the great questions that have influenced 
the “course of events” the German element can justly claim 
that its influence and support was nearly always with the ma- 
jority, and that it likewise was the most numerous of the differ- 
ent elements that made up tlese majorities. It seems to me 
it is to the credit of the Germans that they have acted from the 
standpoint of patriotic Americans and not from any selfish stand- 
point as Germans. Speaking as a citizen of German descené, 
I believe it is almost a universal wish among them that they be 
known simply as Americans, and it seems but fair to them that 
all other elements, including Anglo-Saxon, should merge their 
identity in the same broad term which Secretary Hay has so 
appropriately caused to be applied to us Americans. 

I am, sir, H. G. B. 


AS TO SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I do not know that the WEEKLY will have any comments 
on the boat-races at Poughkeepsie, but if so I hope the injustice + 
done to Syracuse University by many of the New York papers 
will be avoided in the WEEKLY. 

We are characterized as a little obscure institution, prac- 
tically unknown in the college world, etc. We are referred to, 
depreciatingly as a “ Methodist college.” Now we only ask for! 
justice, and we attribute these allusions to ignorance of the facts. 
It is true the university is under Methodist auspices, but it is 
also true that our students very largely represent all other de- 
nominations and religious beliefs, and there are many of no par- ° 
ticular belief. We have many Jews and Catholics, and some of 
our very best students are included among these. There is no 
theology at all taught in the institution. In our faculty of near- 
ly two hundred members the large majority are non-Methodists; 
several are Catholics and several are Jews. 

It would be quite as much to the point to call Yale Congre- 
gational and Harvard Unitarian, and they do have theology de- 
partments; also to speak of Cornell as Baptist because Presi- 
dent Shurman is a Baptist clergyman. 

Syracuse University is older than Cornell, being founded in 
1852 as Genesee College. Its change to the present name and 
location took place in 1871. We have now an attendance of 2222 
students, and a very interesting feature is the fact that over 1000 
of these are in the college proper.. We still adhere to the re- 
quirement of plenty of Greek and Latin for the A.B. degree, and 
our courses are stiff. We have other courses leading to other 
degrees. 

I send you a slip that will give you some facts about the uni- 
versity. It is interesting to know that in our college proper we 
outnumber all universities in the State, and that we have more 
than 200 more students from New York State than has Cornell. 
I write you these facts simply and solely in the interest of truth. 

I am, sir, FRANK SMALLEY, Dean. 


CARICATURES VS. CARTOONS 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C., July 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—While I have been a Democrat always, I consider the 
successful candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
my own individual President, irrespective of his party. We have 
agreed to abide by certain prescribed rules and régulations. 
First, I am an American; then comes my party; for this reason 
and the respect I have for the office I long to see the time when 
our Executive is exempt from such cartoons as are caricatures, 
though with such cunning in their design as for the likeness to 
be readily detected. 

With your wide influence can’t this be stopped without cur- 
tailing the “freedom of the press,” that publishers seem to be 
so anxious to guard with jealous care? Do the people of the 
United States demand that the man chosen to be their chief shall 
be held up to such insulting ridicule? Have we lost all respect 
for our nowaday father of his country? We can censure what 
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we disapprove of without belittling our Chief Executive and con- 
sequently ourselves, if true Americans. 


I an, sir, J. I. WESTERVELT. 


TRAGEDY AND THE SAGE 
NorFOLK, VA., June 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recent letter of counsel to a dis- 
turbed wife turns us back to a passage of Maeterlinck’s, where he 
points out that tragedies would inevitably change their character 
if a sage were to cross the boards. Suppose, he suggests, that 
destiny should have played the same havoe with Antoninus Pius 
that it did with (2dipus? Even had destiny so desired, the issue 
would have been different, for the soul of Antoninus would have 
been strengthened by disaster. 

It is interesting to follow out this suggestion, and to wonder 
what would have happened to Othello if, just after the great 
scene in which Jago robs him of all his customary thoughts and 
faith and loyalties, and supplants them with his own mis- 
chievous designs, if, just at this instant, Socrates could have 
walked in upon him with a dispassionate dialogue ready upon 
the true nature of evil? if by slow and careful gradation he had 
led Othello to see that we can be injured only by the tenor of 
our own thoughts; never by the deeds of others, but only by the 
emotions in ourselves we allow to be awakened by those deeds? 

Suppose just after the great “To be or not to be” soliloquy. 
Hamlet could by chance have heard the wonderful discourse ‘of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of St. John: “ In 
the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer; / 
have overcome the world.” In the face of such lofty thought 
would not a scheme of personal vengeance have dwindled jnto 
nothing? What destiny can resist simplicity, sincerity, forbear- 
ance, self-abnegation? Need Lear have gone mad if Marcus 
Aurelius could have met him at the edge of the forest and talked 
a little, quietly? 

Dr. Abbott has played the sage, in a measure, to the com- 
plaining wife, and so far as it went his advice was good. But 
might not a wholesome course of reading for unhappy wives 
have been marked out with good effect? As a beginning and to 
cultivate a rational sense of humor, The Egoist would serve as 
an excellent primer for the forsaken. The Egoist himself desired 
to fence off the world and to attain to “ iselation in oneness,” 
but the ladies all refused. They wanted companionship indeed, 
as we all do; they wanted a comrade to walk through life with, 
but when the Egoist desired them to join him in “ oneness” on 
a desert island they objected. He was jilted five times, and twice 
publicly, before he learned his lesson. 

Browning too, as another Victorian prophet, has had his word 
to say on this subject: 

So, for us, no world’? Tet throngs press thee to me, 

Up and down, amid me, heart by heart, fare we! 

Welcome, sgualid vesture, harsh voice, and hateful face, 

God is soul, souls I and thou! With souls should souls have place. 

Again in James Lee’s Wife he shows the forsaken wife quite 
able to formulate keen and disinterested judgments upon ex- 
istence, and having let the butterfly husband go, she enunciates 
clear and abstract maxims upon the true principles of art. 
Again, in the less satisfactory Fifine, we have the whole matter 
thoroughly threshed out and the final line is: 

Love is all and death is naught, quoth she. 


The truth is, a less gentle adviser than Dr. Abbott might have 
written: “ Dear lady, this is a hard saying, but you cannot have 
what you cannot earn nor: keep what you cannot hold. Neither 
law nor force can give you back what you have lost, but if you 
are courageous and clear-headed and light - hearted .and_high- 
handed, what you have lost may come creeping back of its own 
accord, because home and sunshine and merriment and innocent 
thoughts dwell where you dwell.” 

It is true, as has been suggested, that certain women’s clubs 
are turning disapproving faces upon Dr. Abbott because he dares 
believe that devotion cannot be forced by law? Conduct can be 
circumscribed by law, and is, but what law can force a man to 
respect a wife who asks some one else how to hold his affection’ 
What loyalty is that between comrades? 

And another point: does any rational woman desire her hus- 
band to forego all other feminine friendships and influences than 
her own? Whoever does is a rash woman, and recklessly un- 
afraid of being a bore. At such rate we should be stepping back 
into the days of seraglios and harems, but it is the husband’s 
faces we should be veiling. 

Seriously, the great issue to face is that each soul in the world 
is self-poised or not poised at all. Marriage, indeed, is a helpful 
partnership, but in the closest of marriage ties there are still 
divisions and separations. There are whole tracts of conscious- 
ness in which the soul faces its Creator alone. If this were not 
so, marriage would be belittling. There are a thousand issues 
in every married life, where a noble woman must look away from 
herself and her petty eXclusiveness, and lose herself in service to 
humanity, in pity of outside suffering, in helpful activities. _ 

What would have been the result to this same complaining 
wife if, instead of writing to Dr. Abbott about loss. of reason and 
of life, she had suddenly thought: “There is a woman ill and un- 
happy who has needed my husband's friendship, and must there 
fore need mine?” She would have awakened the sage in her 
own bosom; and it would have been even as if Socrates or 3 


greater than he had passed across the threshold. 
I am, sir, L. C. W. 


Pass, 
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Progress of the War 


From. the beginning of the war, February 
9. until July 4 the following Russian war- 
ships have been either sunk or disabled so 
that they are at present out of commission: 
the Petropavlovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Boyarin, 
Korictz, and Yenesei. On June 24 Admiral 
Togo reported that he had succeeded in 
sinking the Russian battle-ship Peresviet 
and damaging the battle-ship Sevastopol and 
the cruiser Diana, but this report the Rus- 
sians deny. Several torpedo-boats, destroy- 
ers, and gunboats are also known to have 
been destroyed. The Russian ships which 
have been injured but were repaired and are 
reported to be again in commission are the 
Czareviteh, Pobieda, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, and Askold. Japan has lost the 
battle- ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, 
and several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. 

On May 7 Admiral Togo succeeded in block- 
ing the entrance to Port Arthur by sinking 
merchant steamers in the channel, but on 
June 15 it was reported that the Russians 
had sueceeded in clearing the channel again. 
On May 1 the first great land battle of the 
war took place near the Yalu River, and 
resulted in a Japanese victory. The Japan- 
ese lost 218 killed and 783 wounded, and the 
Russians 2394 killed, wounded, and captured. 

The second decisive land battle took 
place on May 26 at Kin-Chow, thirty-two 
miles north of Port Arthur, and the Japan- 
ese, though suffering the greater loss, were 
again victorious. The Japanese casualties 
were 739 killed and 3444 wounded. The 
tussian losses as announced in St. Peters- 
burg were 30 officers and 800 men killed 
and wounded. The Japanese military com- 
mission reports that it buried 704 Russian 
dead which were left behind on the battle- 
field at Kin-Chow. A third battle, lasting 
three days, began near Vafangow on June 
13. The Russians report their casualties 
as 536 killed, 1985 wounded, and 805 miss- 
ing. The Japanese estimate their losses at 
1000. 

The first and second Japanese armies have 
effected a union, and their lines extend along 
a sixty-mile front from Chapan Pass on the 
north to Senuchen on the south. 

July 5.—General Kuroki reports ‘that on 
July 4+ the Russians made an attempt to 
recover Mo-tien Pass, but were repulsed. 
The Japanese lost fifteen killed and thirty 
wounded. The Russian losses were several 
officers and two hundred soldiers killed 
and wounded. 

July 6.—A Tientsin telegram says that on 
the night of July 3 Admiral Togo attempted 
to send four destroyers into the harbor at 
Port Arthur to attack the Russian fleet. 
Two of the destroyers vere sunk, a third 
was badly crippled, and the fourth suc- 
ceeded in effecting a retreat. No damage 
was done to the Russian ships. 

Field-Marshal Oyama, commander-in-chief 
of the Japanese field forces, accompanied by 
Generals Kodama and Fukushima, left 
Tokyo to-day for the front. 

July 7.—A despatch from Chefoo says that 
engagements of varying importance are con- 
stantly oé@eurring on the hills surrounding 
Port Arthur. On July 5 the Japanese are 
said to have reached the northeast slope of 
Takushan Mountain, which is less than three 
niles from Port Arthur. 

Admiral Skrydloff reports that on July 3 
the Russian Vladivostok squadron encount- 
ered a large Japanese squadron in the Gulf 
of Korea. The Russians retreated and suc- 
cecded in escaping from the Japanese battle- 
ships and cruisers, but were attacked by the 
Japanese torpedo-boats. Two of the Japan- 
ese torpedo-boats were believed to have been 
sunk. The Russian ships were not damaged. 

July 9—General Oku is reported to have 
occupied Kai-Chow yesterday, driving out 
20,000 Russians. 

A telegram from Liao-Yang says that a 
column of Russians was attacked by the Jap- 
anese during the night of July 8 at a point 
about seven miles northwest of Fenshui 
Pass. The Russians were compelled to re- 
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treat, losing about three hundred killed and 
wounded. ; 

July 10.—Wieutenant-General Sakharoff in 
a despatch to St. Petersburg confirms the 
report of the Japanese occupation of Kai- 
Chow on July 8. The Russian losses were 
150 killed and wounded. General Sakharoff 
adds that the Japanese are now on the road 
to Yinkow (the port of Newchwang). 

Chinese refugees from Port Arthur, who 
arrived to-day at Chefoo, say that two large 
Russian war-ships have been missing at Port 
Arthur since the engagement of June 24. 
The battle-ship Sevastopol is still undergo- 
ing repairs. 








What a Nation Eats 


A COMMITTEE of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety of Great Britain has recently been en- 
gaged in investigating the production and 
consumption of meat and dairy products in 
that country, and while they find that there 
has been increased production, yet it has 
not been on a scale proportional with the 
increase in population. According to its 
report, submitted at a recent meeting of 
the society, the average consumption per 
head in Great Britain was, of meat 121.8 
pounds, of milk 15 gallons, of cheese 10.5 
pounds, and of butter 18.5 pounds. The 
amount of meat included 56.8 pounds of 
beef and veal, 27.5 pounds of mutton and 
lamb, and 36.8 pounds of bacon and pork. 
In addition, the British people consume ex- 
tensive quantities of poultry, game, rabbits, 
ete., which are not included in the above 
summary. The average of 15 gallons of 
milk does not include separated or skim 
milk or condensed milk, both of which are 
consumed to an appreciable degree. In 
comparison with the Continental countries, 
England consumes much more meat, but 
considerably less than the United States 
and Australia. 





Gum from Bacteria 


Tue beneficial effects of bacteria are no 
less interesting than the part they play in 
the propagation of disease, and a recent dis- 
covery is that the vegetable gums found 
on trees, such as gum arabic, are the re- 
sults of their activity. Previous to some 
investigations by Dr. S. Greig Smith, of 
New South Wales, it was believed that 
vegetable gums were the result of the un- 
healthy or pathological conditions of the 
trees on which they were formed, but the 
entire subject was one about which com- 
paratively little was known. Dr. Smith be- 
lieving that bacteria produced the gum, ex- 
amined two trees from which it exuded, and 
obtained two varieties of bacteria, of which 
he made cultures. 

Under ordinary conditions of culture the 
formation of gum was only suggested, but 
when tannin, a constituent of bark, was 
added to the culture medium, a thick slime 
was produced in considerable quantities. 
This slime was made up of gum, as well 
as bacterial cells and albumenoids, and by 
a simple chemical process a clear, trans- 
parent, and brittle gum was obtained sim- 
ilar to the arabin derived from gum arabic, 
and resembling in its essential properties 
the natural substance. Dr. Smith’s con- 
clusion was that the arabin gums derived 
from trees are bacterial and not higher 
plant products, and that certain constituents 
of the sap, under the action of bacteria, 
are changed into gum, which exudes from 
cracks or wounds in the bark, or else is 
carried by the sap to the fruit. 

Different varieties of gum are due to dif- 
ferent bacteria, while the marked differ- 
ences observed in the same gum are doubt- 
less caused by differences in the conditions 
of formation, such as temperature, composi- 
tion of the sap, ete., which may influence 
the action of the bacteria. 

Dr. Smith believes that the supply of 
gum could be greatly increased by inject- 
ing artificially susceptible but non - pro- 
ducing trees with pure bacteria or with 
sap from an affected tree while additional 
branches of the same tree could be inocu- 
lated and an increased yield obtained. As 
many kinds of gum are now becoming 
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searce, chiefly on account of the destruction 
of trees from which they previously have 
been obtained, it would be a great economic 
advantage if the gatherers could be taught 
to treat the trees so as to increase the 
yield. 





Finger-Print Identifications 


THE identification of criminals by means 
of finger-prints introduced in recent years 
in European police and penal establishments 
is paralleled by a similar custom which has 
been used in Korea for centuries to identify 
female slaves. In a paper recently read be- 
fore the Anthropological Society of London 
by a missionary from Korea, it was stated 
that in the deeds of sale of slaves the hand 
of the latter was placed on the sheet of 
paper on which the deed was inscribed, and 
an outline of the fingers and thumb was 
traced, while, in addition, an impression was 
made of each finger. Such impressions, 
which naturally furnished a complete identi- 
fication, have been found on deeds that date 
back 1200 years. 





A Premature Roast 


A STOREHOUSE near Boston, which con- 
tained all the scenery for Henry W. Savage’s 
forthcoming production of “ Parsifal” in 
English, caught fire a few days ago, but, 
fortunately, the costly scenery was saved. 
While Walter Burridge, general scenic artist 
for Mr. Savage, was watching the firemen 
fight the flames, a small urchin pulled Mr. 
Burridge’s coat. 

“Say, mister,” he said, “ it’s a little early 
to roast your show, ain’t it?” 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[ Adv.] 





THE INFANT NEEDS ; 
a peteetty pure, sterile, stable, easily absorbable and ‘assimi- 
lable food. These are a combination of requirements which 
are found in BorRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. These 
properties are so perfectly represented in no otber form of 
artificial infant feeding.—[Adv.]} 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponeceons DENTI- 


FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 





TAKE Ptso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. It will cure your 


cough. 25c. By all druggists.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pears 
Pretty boxes and odors are 

used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw 
them undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


Established over 100 years, 
































































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious: influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses every argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then de- 
cides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. John Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns 
from her of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of “ Ohlsen.”” Meanwhile Mudge has conceived a plan for get- 
ting Lionel Callon out of the way, so saving Millie from peril. 
He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands of a 
single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement from Callon within 
twenty-four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superin- 
tend an important enterprise of the latter's in Chile, at a salary of four 
thousand pounds a year, the term of his absence from England to be 
two years. He realizes that Mudge’s intention is to get him out of 
the country, but his financial difficulties compel him to accept the 
offer, and he leaves England without having seen Millie Stretton again. 
Tony Stretton goes with a surveying expedition of the Foreign Legion. 
South of Ouargla, while crossing the Sahara, they are attacked by 
fanatical Touaregs. Captain Tavernay, commander of the expedition, 
is morta!ly wounded during the engagement. He leaves a letter recom- 
mending that Tony be promoted from his position as sergeant to the 
rank of officer. Warrisden again asks Pamela to marry him, and al- 
though her answer is not definitely favorable, she allows him to think 
that in time it will be possible for her to accept him. One thing, 
she tells him, would make her take the step now: the return -of 
Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information as to 
Tony's whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony's friend Mr. Chase, 
who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his arrival 
that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the handwriting and 
address on the envelope of a letter intended for the minister, thinks 
that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CALLON REDIVIVUS 


LL through that autumn Pamela watched for Tony’s re- 
turn, and watched in vain. Winter came, and with the 
winter a letter from Mr. Mudge. Lionel Callon had book- 
ed his passage home on a steamer which sailed on Christ- 
mas eve from the port of Valparaiso. Pamela received the 

news one morning of December. She hunted that day with the 
Quorn, and for once her thoughts were set on other matters than 
this immediate business, The long grass meadows slipped away 
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under her horse’s feet the while she pondered how once more the 
danger of Callon’s presence was to be averted. At times she hoped 
it would not need averting. Callon had been eighteen months 
away, and Millie was quick to forget. But she was no less quick 
to respond to a show of affection. Let Callon lay siege again per- 
sistently, and the danger at once was close. Besides, there were 
the letters. That he should have continued to write during the 
months of his absence was a sign that he had not foregone his plan 
of conquest. 

Pamela returned home with a scheme floating in her mind. 
Some words which her mother had spoken at the breakfast-table 
had recurred to her, and at tea Pamela revived the subject. 

“Did you say that you would not go to Roquebrune this win- 
ter, mother?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Mardale replied, “I have been for so many winters 
now. I shall stay in England for a change. We can let the Villa 
Pontiguard, no doubt.” 

“Oh, there is no hurry,” said Pamela. She added, “TI shall 

be going to London to-morrow, but I shall be back in the even- 
ing.” 
She thought over her plan that evening. Its execution would 
cost her something she realized. For many years she had not 
been out of England during the winter. She must leave her 
horses behind, and that was no small sacrifice for Pamela. She 
had one horse in particular, a big Irish horse which had carried 
her in the days when her troubles were at their worst. He would 
follew her about the paddock or the yard nuzzling against her 
arm, a horse of blood and courage yet gentle with her, thoughtful 
and kind for her as only a horse amongst the animals can be. 
She must leave him. On the other hand, her thoughts of late 
had been turning to Roquebrune for a particular reason. She 
had a thought that she would rather like to tread again those hill- 
paths, to see once more those capes and headlands of which every 
one was a landmark of past pain—just as an experiment. She 
travelled to London the next day, and drove from St. Pancras into 
Regent’s Park. 

Millie Stretton had taken a house on the west side of the park. 
It looked east across the water and through the glades of trees. 
and in front of it were the open spaces of which Tony and she had 
dreamed; and the sunlight streamed through the windows and lay 
in golden splashes on the floors when there was sunlight in Lon- 
don anywhere at all. When she looked from her window, on 
the first morning, she could not but remember the plans which 
Tony and she had debated long ago. They had been so certain of 
realizing them. Well, they were realized now, for her, at all events. 
There was the sunlight piercing through every cranny; there 
were the wide expanses of green and trees. Only the windows 
looked on Regent’s Park, and on no wide prairie; and of the 
two who with so much enthusiasm had marked out their im- 
aginary site and built their house, there was only one to enjoy 
the fulfilment. Millie Stretton thought of Tony that morning, 
but with an effort. What Pamela had foreseen had come to pass. 
He had grown elusive to her thoughts; she could hardly visualize 
his person to herself; he was almost unreal. Had he walked in at 
that moment he would have been irksome to her as a stranger. 

It was, however, Pamela Mardale who walked in. She was 
shown over the house, and until that ceremony was over she 
did not broach the reason for her visit. Then, however, Millie 
said, with delight, 

“Tt is what I have always wanted—sunlight.” 

“T came to suggest more sunlight,” said Pamela. “There is 
our villa at Roquebrune in the south of France. It will be empty 
this winter. And I thought that perhaps you and I might go out 
there together as soon as Christmas is past.” 

Millie was standing at the window with her back to Pamela. 
She turned round quickly. 

* But you hate the place,” she said. 

Pamela answered with sincerity: 

“None the less T want to go this winter. I want to go very 
much. I won't tell you why? But I do want to go. And I should 
like you to come with me.” 
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Pamela was anxious to discover whether 
that villa and its grounds and the view 
from its windows had still the power to re- 
vive the grief with which they had been so 
completely associated in her mind. Hitherto 
she liad shrunk from the very idea of ever 
revisiting Roquebrune ; of late, however, 
since \Warrisden, in a word, had occupied 
so large a place in her thoughts, she had 
wished to put herself to the test, to un- 
derstand whether her distress was really 
and truly dead, or whether it merely slum- 
hered and could wake again. It was neces- 
sary for Warrisden’s sake, as much as her 
own, that she should come to a true knowl- 
edge. And nowhere else could she so cer- 
tainly acquire it. If the sight of Roque- 
prune, the familiar look of the villa’s rooms, 
the familiar paths whereon she had carried 


so overcharged a heart, had no longer power . 


to hurt and pain her, then she would be sure 
that she could start her life afresh. It 
was only fair—so she phrased it in her 
thoughts — that she should make the ex- 
periment. : 

Millie turned back to the window. 

“TJ do not think that I shall leave Lon- 
don this winter,’ she said. ‘“ You see, I 
have only just got into the house.” 

“It might spare you some annoyance,” 
Pamela suggested. 

“7 don’t understand,” said Millie. 

“The annoyance of having to explain 
Tony’s absence. He will very likely have 
returned by the spring.” 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

“T have borne that annoyance for two 
years,” she replied. “I do not think I 
shall go away this winter.” 

Was Millie thinking of Callon’s return? 
Pamela wondered. Was it on his account 
that she decided to remain? Pamela could 
not ask the question. Her plan had come 
to naught, and she returned that afternoon 
to Leicestershire. 

Christmas passed, and half-way through 
the month of January Callon called on a 
dark afternoon at Millie Stretton’s house. 
Millie was alone; she was, indeed, expect- 
ing him. When Callon entered the room 
he found her standing with her back to the 
window, her face to the door, and so she 
stood without speaking for a few mo- 
ments. 

“You have been a long time away,” she 
said, and she looked at him with curi- 
osity, but with yet more anxiety, to mark 
any changes which had come in his face. 

“Yes,” said he, “a long time.” 

Millie rang the bell and ordered tea to 
be brought. 

“You have not changed,” said she. 

“Nor you.” 

Millie had spoken with a noticeable dis- 
tance in her manner; and she had not given 
him her hand. With her back towards 
the light she had allowed very little of her 
expression to be visible to her visitor. When 
tea was brought in, however, she sat  be- 
tween the fireplace and the window and 
the light fell upon her. Callon sat opposite 
to her. 

“At Jast I know that I am at home 
again,” he said, with a smile. Then he 
leaned forward and lowered his voice, al- 
though there was no third person in the 
room. He knew the value of such tricks. 
“I have looked forward during these eigh- 
teen months so very much to seeing you 
again.” 

Millie’s face colored, but it was with 
anger rather than pleasure. There was a 
hard iook upon her face; her eyes blamed 
him. 

" Yet you went away without a word to 
me, she said. ‘“ You did not come to see 
me before you went; you never hinted you 
Were going.” 

You thought it unkind?” 

: It was unkind,” said Millie. ‘ 

But I wrote to you. I have written 
often.” 

“In no letter have you told me why. you 
Went away,” said Millie. 

“You missed me when I went, then?” 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

Well, I had seen a great deal of you. 
I missed—f missed—something,” she said. 
— drank his tea and set down his 


“T have come to tell you why I went 
away without a word. I never mentioned 
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the reason in my letters. I meant to tell you it with my lips. 
I did not go away; I was sent away.” 

Millie was perplexed. “Sent away?” she repeated. “I un- 
derstood from what you wrote that you accepted a post from Mr. 
Mudge.” 

“T had to aecept it,’ said Callon. “It was forced on me. 
Mudge was only the instrument to get me out of the way.” 

“Who sent you away, then?” asked Millie. 

* A friend of yours—Miss Pamela Mardale.” 

Millie Stretton leaned back in her chair. ‘ Pamela!” she 
cried, incredulously. ‘“ Pamela sent you away. Why?” 

“ Because she thought that I was seeing too much of you.” 

Callon watched for the effect which his words would produce. 
He saw the change come in Millie’s face. There was a new light 
in her eyes, her face flushed, she was angry; and anger was just 
the feeling he had meant to arouse, anger against Pamela, anger 
which would drive her towards him. He had kept his explana- 
tion back deliberately until he could speak it himself. From the 
moment when he had started from England he had nursed his de- 
termination to tell it to Millie Stretton. He had been hood- 
winked, outwitted by Pamela and her friend; he had been ban- 
ished to Chile for two years. Very well. But the game was not 
over yet. His vanity was hurt as nothing had ever hurt it be- 
fore. He was stung to a thirst for revenge. He would live fru- 
gally, clear off his debts, return to England, and prove to his 
enemies the futility of their plan. He thought of Pamela Mar- 
dale; he imagined her hearing of his departure and dismissing 
him straightway contemptuously from her thoughts. For eighteen 
months he nursed his anger, and waited for the moment when he 
could return. There should be a surprise for Pamela Mardale. 
She should understand that he was a dangerous fellow to attack. 
Already within a day of his landing he had begun to retaliate. 
The anger in Millie Stretton’s face was of good augury for him. 

“ Pamela!” cried Millie, clenching her hands together suddenly. 
“ Yes, it was Pamela.” 

She bethought her of that pressing invitation to the south of 
France, an invitation from Pamela, who looked on the shires as the 
only wintering-place. That was explained now. Mr. Mudge had in- 
formed Pamela, no doubt, that Lionel Callon was returning. Mil- 
lie was furious. She looked on this interference as a gross im- 
pertinence. 

Callon rose from his chair. 

“You can imagine it was humiliating to me to be tricked and 
sent away. But I was helpless. I am a poor man; I was in debt. 
Miss Mardale had an old rich man devoted to her in Mr. Mudge. 
He bought up my debts, his lawyer demanded an immediate set- 
tlement of them all, and I could not immediately settle them. I 
was threatened with proceedings, with bankruptcy.” 

“You should have ‘come to me,” cried Millie. 

Callon raised a protesting hand. 

“Oh, Lady Stretton, how could 1?” he exclaimed, in reproach. 
“Think for a moment!- Oh, you would have offered help at a 
hint. I know you. You are most kind, most generous. But 
think, you are a woman. I ama man. Oh, no!” 

Callon did not mention that Mr. Mudge had compelled him to 
accept or refuse the post in Chile with only an hour’s deliberation, 
and that hour between seven and eight in the evening. He had 
thought of calling upon Millie to suggest in her mind the offer 
which she had now made, but he had not had the time. He was 
glad now. His position was thereby so much the stronger. 

‘IT had to accept Mudge’s offer. Even the acceptance was 
made as humiliating as it possibly could be. For Mudge delib- 
erately let me see that his only motive was to get me out of the 
country. He did not care whether I knew his motive or not. I 
did not count,” he cried, bitterly. “I was a mere pawn upon a 
chessboard. I had to withdraw from my candidature. My career 
was spoiled. What did they care, Mr. Mudge and your friend? 
I was got out of your way.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Millie; and Callon stepped quickly to her 
side. 

‘Imagine what these months have been to me,” he went on. 
“T was out there in Chile, without friends. I had nothing to do. 
Every one else upon the railway had his work, his definite posi- 
tion. I was nothing at all, a mere prisoner in everybody’s way, a 
man utterly befooled. But that was not the worst of it. Shall 
I be frank?” He made a pretence of hesitation. “TI will. I will 
take the risk of frankness. I was sent away just when I had be- 
gun to think a great deal about you.” 

Millie Stretton, who had been gazing into her companion’s face 
with the utmost sympathy, lowered her eyes to the floor. But 
she was silent. 

“That was the worst,” he continued, softly. “I was angry, of 
course. I knew that I was losing the better part of two years ”— 
and Millie interrupted him: 

“How did she know?” she exclaimed. 

“Who? Oh, Miss Mardale. Do you remember the evening she 
came to Whitewebs. I was waiting for you in the hall. You came 
down the stairs and ran up again. There was a mirror on the 
mantelpiece. She guessed then. Afterwards she and Mudge dis- 
covered us in the drawing-room. I saw them.” 

Millie got up from her chair and moved to the fireplace. 

“Tt was on my account that you have lost two years, that your 
career has been hindered,’ she said, in a low voice. She was 
really hurt, really troubled. “I am so very sorry. What: re- 
turn can I ever make to you? I will never speak to Pamela 
again.” 

Callon crossed and stood beside her. 

“No, don’t do that,” he said. “ It would be—unwise.” 

Her eyes flashed up to his quickly and as quickly fell. The 
color slowly deepened in her cheeks. 
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* What does it matter about my career?” he continued, with a 
smile. “I see you again. If you wish to make me a return l|ct 
me see you very often!” 

He spoke with tenderness, and he was not pretending.© What 
space did Millie Stretton fill in his thoughts? She was pretty, 
she was sympathetic, she was ready to catch the mood of her coni- 
panion. It was not merely an act of retaliation which Callon 
projected. Such love as he had to give was hers. It was not 
durable, it was intertwined with meanness, it knew no high aims; 
yet such as it was it was hers. It gained, too, a fictitious strength 
from the mere fact that he had been deliberately kept from her. 
The eighteen months of bondage had given her an importance in 
his eyes, had made her more desirable through the very difficulty 
of attaining her. Millie allowed him to come again and again. 
She had a natural taste for secrecies, and practised them now is 
he bade her do without any perception of the humiliation which 
they involved. If he called at her house it was after the dusk 
had fallen and when she was at home to no other visitors. They 
dined together in the restaurants of fashionable hotels, ahd if 
she drove thither in her brougham she sent it away, and was 
escorted to her door in a cab. Callon was a past master in con- 
cealment; he knew the public places where the public never is, and 
rumor did not couple their names. But secrecy is not for the 
secret when the secret ones are a man and a woman. It needs too 
much calculation in making appointments, too much punctuality 
in keeping them, too close a dependence upon the probable thing 
happening at the probable time. Sooner or later an accident which 
could not be foreseen occurs. I[t may be more than the collision 
of a cab and the summons of the driver. Or some one takes one 
morning a walk in the accustomed spot. Or the intriguers fall in 
quite unexpectedly with another who has a secret too of which 
they were not aware. Sooner or later some one knows. 

It was the last of these contingencies which brought about 
the disclosure in the case of Callon and Millie Stretton. Six 
weeks had passed since Callon’s return. It was just a month from 
Easter. Millie dined with some friends and went with them after- 
wards to a theatre in the Haymarket. At the door she sent her 
carriage home, and when the performance was over she took a 
hansom-cab. She declined any escort, and was driven up Regent 
Street towards her home. At the corner of Devonshire Street in 
Portland Place a man loitered upon the pavement, with a white 
scarf showing above his coat collar. Millie opened the trap and 
spoke to the driver. The cab stopped by the loiterer at the street 
corner, who opened the doors and stepped in. The loiterer was 
Lionel Callon. 

“ Drive round Regent’s Park,” he said. 

The cab drove northwards through Park Place and along the 
broad road towards Alexandra Gate. The air was warm, the stars 
bright overhead, the dark trees lined the roadway on the left, 
the road under the wheels was very white. There was a great peace 
in the park. The road was quite deserted. In a second it seemed 
they had come out of the glare and the roar of streets into a land 
of quiet cool gloom. Millie leaned back while Callon talked, and 
this was the burden of his talk: 

* Let us go south. I will go first. Do you follow in a fortnight? 
You go for Easter. It will be quite natural. You stay at Eze, | 
at the little Réserve by the sea a mile away. There is a suite of 
rooms there. No one need know.” Three times the cab drove round 
the park while Callon urged and Millie more and more faintly de- 
clined. The driver sat perched upon his box, certain of a good 
fare, indifferent. Inside his cab, on this quiet night, the great 
issues of life and honor were debated. Millie had just her life 
in her hands. One way or the other, by a “ yes” or a “no.” She 
must decide what she would do with it, and to whatever decision 
she came it must reach out momentous with consequences and 
touch other lives beyond hers, and beyond those others, others 
still. Her husband, her relations, her friends—not one of them 
but was concerned in this midnight drive. It seemed to Millie 
almost that she heard them hurrying about the cab, calling to her, 
reaching out their hands. So vivid was her thought that she could 
count them and could recognize their faces. She looked amongst 
them for her husband. But Tony was not there. She could not 
see him, she could not hear his voice. Round and round past the 
trees, on the white road, the cab went jingling on, the driver in- 
different upon his perch, the tempter and the tempted within. 

“Your husband does not care,” said Callon. “If he did, would 
he stay so long away?” 

“No, he does not care,” said Millie. If he cared would he not 
be among that suppliant throng which ran about the cab? And 
all at once it seemed that the hurrying footsteps lagged behind. 
The voices called more faintly; she could not see the outreaching 
hands. 

“No one need know,” said Callon. 

“Some one always knows,” replied Millie. 

“What then?” cried Callon. “If you love, you will not mind. 
If you love, you will abandon everything, every one. If you love!” 

He had taken the right way to persuade her. Call upon Millie 
for a great sacrifice and she would make it, would glory in making 
it just for the moment. Disenchantment would come later, but 
nothing of it would she foresee. As she had matched herself with 
Tony when first he had proposed to leave her behind in his 
father’s house, so now she matched herself with Callon, she felt 
strong. 

“Very well,” she said. “I. will follow.” 


Callon stopped the cab and got out. As he closed the doors and . 


told the cabman where to drive, a man, wretchedly clad, slouched 
past and turned into Marylebone Road. ‘That was all. Sooner or 
later some one was sure to discover their secret. It happened that 
the some one passed them by to-night. 

To be Continued. 
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Blocking the Russian Retreat 
on the Yalu 
(Continued from page 1135.) 


the hill to the Japanese right busily engaged 
in repelling the attack of the flanking guard 
of the Russians, took heart and returned 
with several companies of infantry, who 
promptly added more bullets to an already 
death-laden atmosphere. They also manned 
the batteries again and opened up an excel- 
lent shell-fire. 

No blood-and-thunder novel can equal the 
action, the excitement, and the horrors en- 
acted at this point on the Hamatong road, 
where a desperate Russian army, driven from 
behind thousands of Japanese troops of the 
Second and Imperial Guards _ divisions, 
fought for four hours like veritable demons 
for exit through the narrow defile to the 
more open country beyond. 

Two thousand Japanese soldiers blocked 
their way, but six companies lay to the west- 
ward of the cross-road and north of the main 
road to Feng-Wang-Cheng—where for a time, 
however, they were not very effective—and 
the remaining companies of two entire di- 
visions were about a mile in the rear of this 
force, guarding a short connecting road, 
which fermed the hypothenuse of the right- 
angled triangle whose sides were the main 
road and the road from the north. 


Like a Big-Game Hunt 


So it came about that the two companies 
of the second battalion—and particularly the 
fifth company—which held their position in- 
side of this triangle, got an unmerciful 
grilling, first by artillery fire from the right 
front, then rifle fire from the same _ point 
and more shells, then the eavalry attack, and 
finally an enfilading fire from the enemy on 
the high hill on their left, while, when they 
changed position to meet the attack, they 
were again enfiladed on their right by a 
small body of Russians who scaled the rocky 
points before them. Yet this was not all. 
The Russians, being driven into the trap- 
ping defile by encircling beaters — for all 
the world like a big-game hunt in India— 
opened up from the plain at a range of a 
thousand yards, and one entire battery of six 
guns unlimbered in the valley, sending burst- 
ing shrapnel into their faces until clouds of 
kicked-up dust blinded their vision, while 
four more guns to the eastward of the Hama- 
tong pinnacle of rocks found a footing on 
the slope and added to the frightful pan- 
demonium. 

A report reached the colonel of the regi- 
ment, who was with the larger body of men, 
that the fifth company was nearly anni- 
hilated and the other was rapidly following 
suit. Ile reinforced them with a rush, and 
kept sending over companies to their as- 
sistance until two battalions held this po- 
sition, with only two companies left upon 
the one which had previously been the 
stronger. 

The mountain-artillery which belongs to 
the Twelfth Division did not come up until 
four o’clock, when it is said that it did much 
to turn the tide of battle decisively in fayor 
of the Japanese at this point. 





The Japanese Losses 


How nearly true the story of the fifth 
company’s being wiped out of existence was 
can be judged from the figures of their 
losses, When the battle was over at seven 
o'clock in the evening 98 men had been 
killed and wounded out of less than 250. The 
captain, the first lieutenant, and a second 
lieutenant had been killed, and an extra 
_ irst lieutenant who was with this company 

Was shot through the shoulder. , (He did not 
leave tlie field nor did he go into hospital 
afterward). A second lieutenant was left 
mM command of the company. 

For over two hours a handful of men held 
what would be called an untenable posi- 
— Without reinforcements, losing nearly 
“3 f of their number, when they might readi- 
y have retired behind the hill into a place 
of perfect safety. So frightfully were they 
Peppere:| by shell and shrapnel ‘and bullets, 
Which tore the earth up in front of them in 
— that the officers could not identify 

«ir own dead that evening on account of 
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BIG HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Any experienced hunter will tell you that the Winchester .405 and .35 caliber 

Model 1895 Rifles are the most powerful made. The Winchester Smokeless 

powder cartridges which they shoot have heavy mushrooming bullets, making 

them particularly effective against biggame. Winchester rifles and Winchester 

cartridges—each made for the other—-are indispensable to all successful hunters. 
See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























** Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.’’—LovIsviLLE Courter-JOURNAL, 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is the cook-book of the zoth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 


“No difficulty in following its directions.’’—WaAsHINGTON TIMEs. 
*‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.”’—(N. Y.) Pusiic Opinion. 





Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 














The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing- 
up of ‘‘the baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
the world on this subject. Attractively bound and fully illustrated. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


<7 jALEPOINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 















Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 





























































LEADING HOTELS 
New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street. N New York City 
PHON/ dd 

A Family sin Venetians Hotel 

Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAS1 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.0) 
Restaurant 9 ted for exceiien 
prices. Ondly tes spel Maoh é dheaires and Shops. 

. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


































































































Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS | 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores. Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











One Distinguishing 
Feature of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 
is that it LASTS 

It does good work when it is new, and 

continues to do good work when it is old. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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| Boarding School for Girls and Day School 
Academic and College-Preparatory Courses, 

| Gymnasium, Basket-ball, Golf and Tennis. 

Delightful home life. Resident pupils limited. 


York) 


(45 minutes from New 


EMELYN B. HARTRIDGE ° PRINCIPAL 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


An established cereal food company desires the services of a reliable man 
to fill responsible position. Compensation $1,800 per annum with commis- 


sions. Highest refe rences requires land given. 
Address Manage r, box 744 - Bellevue, Mich. 














000 made from one-half acre. 
ily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars’ 
‘ Roots and seeds for sale. 


worth. 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A. W.,, telling all 
about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
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the heavy mask of dirt which encased their 
faces. 


The Russians Brave Fighters 

At six o’clock the dreadful carnival was 
drawing to a close, for lack of lives to sac- 
rifice on the altar of war. 

The Twelfth Division, which so effectively 
blocked the Russian retreat, lost 344 men 
killed and wounded, or a full one-half of 
all the losses suffered by their entire army 
of three divisions, and from this may be 
seen how bitterly and rabidly the penned-in 
enemy contested for their lives and their 
country. 

The battle was a frightful disaster for 
the Russians. Thirteen hundred and more 
of their dead lay scattered over the whole 
battle - field of the Yalu. They numbered 
nearly three thousand in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. 





Concerning Andrew Lang 


A story that is being told of Mr. Andrew 
Lang relates a recent experience of the emi- 
nent critic and author with an insufferable 
bore. This person had buttonholed Lang at 
a gathering in London, and was regaling 
him with gratuitous opinions on literary 
matters. Finally his talk turned to eigh- 
teenth-century authors, and the bore men- 
tioned Johnson, with an inquiry as to one 
of the great lexicographer’s works. Lang 
looked at his tormentor with languid indif- 
ference. 

“ Johnson?” he asked, wearily, “ who was 
Johnson?”—which recalls Mr. Israel Zang- 
will’s effectual query under somewhat sim- 
ilar provocation: “ What are Keats?” 





Brother Artists 


On his last visit to America, Paderewski, 
the eminent pianist and composer, was in- 
troduced, somewhat against his will, to a 
man of little apparent culture who professed 
great interest in music and much intimacy 
with its finer phases. 

“We artists, you know, Mr. Paderewski,” 
he remarked, “ have our moods and tastes in 
common, which the ordinary man is ineapa- 
ble of understanding or sympathizing with. 
You, Mr. Paderewski, have your instrument, 
to which your life is a devotion, and I have 
mine. [ rejoice in you as a brother artist.” 

* And what,” inquired the great virtuoso, 
with desperate politeness, “is your instru- 
ment, Mr. £4 

“The mandolin, sir,” 
sponse. 





was the proud re- 





The Church and the Stage 


Ir is told of a well-known wit that, upon 
the oceasion of his first meeting with Bishop 
Potter (at the time when Mrs. James Brown 
Potter first went on the stage), he was chal- 
lenged by the eminent ecclesiastic to give 
some proof of his reputed liveliness. The 
humorist was equal to the occasion. 

“ Well, bishop,” he responded, “I may re- 
mark to you, as more or less appro- 
priate to the case, that actresses will hap- 
pen in the best-regulated families.” 





Shelved 


A very youthful but very animated little 
lady was enjoying her first visit to church. 
It was in an Episcopal church, and the 
cheir- boys and the form of service in- 
terested her greatly. But after the sermon 
had begun her attention was diverted from 
the pulpit to other parts of the house, and 
in the course of her inspection of things 
she suddenly discovered the gallery filled 
with people in the rear of the church. 

“Mother,” she whispered, excitedly, “are 
those the wicked back there on the shelf?” 
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Interesting Facts About 
Insurance 


A WELL-KNOWN American — insurance 
company has on view at the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis an exhibit of life-insurance ieth- 
ods and results which is in advance of any. 
thing of its kind hitherto attempted by life. 
insurance companies. The location of the 
exhibit is in the Palace of Education, where 
the company occupies a space of thirty by 
fifty feet. The exhibit includes a handsome 
stained- glass reproduction of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, illuminated by electricity, and 173 
charts, diagrams, photographs, ete., which 
explain on a large scale the inner workings 
of the life-insurance business. The charts 
exhibited cover the entire range of life- 
insurance management from organization 
and administration to the results to policy- 
holders, mortality experience, medical sta- 
tistics, ete. 


Seventeen Million Life-Insurance 
Policies 
The exhibit brings out the fact that at 
the beginning of 1593 there were over 17, 
000,000 life-insurance policies in force with 
ordinary and industrial companies, as com- 
pared with 7,000,000 homes owned in the 
United States, 6,000,000 savings - bank de- 
positors, 4,000,000 fraternal order  certifi- 
cates, and 1,500,000 building and loan cer- 
tificates. Some other interesting  dia- 
grams illustrate the wide extent of indus- 
trial insurance in different parts of the 
world, showing that there are now more 
than 40,000,000 industrial policies in force 
in the different countries. 


Informing Statistics 


The charts illustrating the medical ex- 
perience of the company are of unusual in- 
terest to physicians, public health officials, 
ete., as well as to the general public. There 
are charts showing the expectation of life 
in different parts of the world; the com- 
parative mortality in temperate and tropical 
countries; the relation of marriage to mor- 
tality; and a large number of other i- 
portant elements of human mortality. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to an_ exhibit 
of the relation of occupation to mortality, 
with particular reference to unhealthful 
and dangerous trades. Physicians will be 
interested in a series of charts descriptive 
of the experience of the company with 
rejected risks. 

The general practitioner will no doubt 
be interested in the charts exhibiting the 
general mortality of American cities from 
1804 to 1903; the mortality from principal 
causes during the past thirty years; the in- 
dicated decrease in the mortality from con- 
sumption; and the apparent increase in the 
mortality from cancer and appendicitis. 





Ears 


Tue human ear and its peculiarities is 
the subject of some interesting remarks in 
American Medicine. The ear, “being placed 
on the borderland of face and head, enjoys 
but doubtful claims to the dignity of a 
“feature.” But its form tells markedly in 
the make-up of individual beauty. <A _per- 
fectly formed auricle is a very desirable 
feature indeed. And we sometimes meet 
with one which constitutes a revolting de- 
formity. 

The cropping of the ears to which ob- 
streperous patriots were subjected, in the 
infaney of British liberty, necessitated the 
wearing of voluminous wigs by such men as 
Prynne and Defoe. 

There is an inevitable suggestiveness 
about long ears, of which the owner can 
never feel precisely proud. The _pliysiog- 


nomists have all noticed the organ. Rhazes 
observes that “a man with large ears }8 


stupid but long lived,” and Baptista Porta 
gives a nearly similar impression. The elder 
Pliny is rather full in this as in most other 
items of the gossiping lore of natur: al his: 
tory. He says in that: 

“Man alone hath not the power to shake 
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Of flaggie, long, and hanging 


his eares. 
eares, came the syrnames first of the 
Flucci. (families and houses in Rome). 


There is no one part of the bodie costeth 
our dames more than this, by reason of their 
precious stones and pendant pearls thereat. 
In the East countries, men also as well as 
women, think it a great grace and brauery 
to weare earings of gold. As touching their 
proportion, some creatures haue bigger or 
lesser than others. Deere only, the fallow 
as well as the red, haue them slit and as it 
were diuided. In Rats and mice they be 
hairy. 
Hearing without Ears 


“To conclude, no creature hath eares 
but those that bring forth their young aliue; 
and none of them are without saue onely 
Seales, Dolphins, Vipers, and such fishes as 
were called Cartilagineous and _gristly. 
And these all instead of eares, haue certain 
holes or conduits, except the foresaid 
gristly fishes, & the Dolphins: and yet man- 
ifest it is, that they do heare wel enough. 
For delighted they be with musick; and 
vpon some great noise and sudden crack 
they are astonished, and then easily taken. 
But maruel it is how they should heare as 
they do; neither can I comprehend the rea- 
son and means thereof, no more than I am 
able to shew how they do smell? for no Or- 
gans and Instruments haue they thereof to 
be scene, & yet there is not an hound vpon 
the land sents better, nor hath a finer nose 
than they. Of all souls, the Likeowle and 
the Otus alone, haue feathers like eares: the 
rest haue only holes to heare by. And after 
the same manner skaled fishes and serpents. 
In Horses, Mules, and Asses, and all such 
as serue either pack or saddle, the eares are 
tokens of their courage more or lesse.” 





German Cable Extensions 


Tue extension of submarine and long 
overland telegraph lines constructed under 
German auspices during the last ten years 
continues, and great progress has_ been 
made towards developing a network of cables 
and telegraph lines independent of England, 
which controls most of these means of 
communication. Recently a convention has 
been signed by the Porte which permits the 
laying of a cable between Costanza in 
Rumania and Constantinople, thus forming 
a connection between Berlin and the Per- 
sian Gulf, largely by land lines, by way of 
Breslau, Bucharest, Byganza, and Bagdad 
to Bassora, a city situated on the Schat-el- 
Arab, near the head of the Persian Gulf. 
This line will rival that of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company from Odessa to Con- 
stantinople and also that of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Company, which extends to 
the Persian Gulf vié Kersh, Tiflis, and 
Teheran. ; 


Cable-laying in the Far East 


In the Far East the Germans are 
also active, and means are being provided 
to lay a cable between the Duteh East- 
Indian Island of Menado and Guam and 
Shanghai. At Guam the cable would con- 
nect with the American cable to San Fran- 
cisco and the Philippines, and would thus 
establish communication between Europe 
and the Far East quite independent of Eng- 
lish companies. The new enterprise, which 
is being financed by prominent German and 
Dutch banks, is said to have the promise 
of liberal subsidies from the German and 
Netherland governments. Across the At- 
lantic Ocean the Germans are equally well 
provided, as during the months of May and 
June the second cable to the United States 
was laid. This cable, which has a total 
length of 4200 nautical miles, extends from 
Borkum to Fayal in the Azores, and thence 
to New York. It was constructed at Nor- 
denham, in Germany, by the Norddeutsche 
Seekabelwerke, and is a companion to the 
cable laid five years ago, and since in suc- 
cessul operation. It will be seen that at 
this rate of progress not only will German 
commerce soon be entirely independent of 
English cables, but that the empire in the 
event of war will have a distinct advantage 
= possessing its own means of communica- 
ion. 
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Progress of Science 


Coloring Diamonds by Radium 


Sir WiiitrAM Crookes, who, many years 
ago, discovered that diamonds when exposed 
to the impact of radiant matter in a high 
vacuum phosphoresce with different hues 
and become permanently darkened, or with 
sufficient exposure even blackened, has re- 
cently discovered that a similar effect is ob- 


tained with radium, which possibly is 
susceptible of a commercial application 


by jewellers in improving the color of 
gems. 

The blackening of the diamond is produced 
by the changing of its external surface into 
graphite, which, like diamond, is also car- 
bon, but in another form. The diamond used 
in the experiments was very pale yellow, 
or, according to trade standards, “ off color,” 
and was placed in contact with radium 
bromide for seventy-eight days, when it was 
found to be considerably darker and of a 
bluish tint without any apparent yellow 
color. 

After being treated with a hot mix- 
ture of strong nitric acid and potassium 
chlorate to dissolve off the graphite, it was 
found that the dull surface coior disappeared 
and that the tint of the stone was a pale 
blue-green. The effect of the radium emana- 
tion was twofold, namely, the superficial 
darkening and transformation of the sur- 
face into graphite, and the alteration of the 
body color of the stone. It is the second of 
these phenomena which it is difficult to 
explain. 

Sir William Crookes believes that it is 
a secondary effect produced by the phos- 
phorescence of the diamond while in the 
vicinity of the radium, and is caused by the 
vibration of the particles. He also suggests 
the internal change as evinced in a change of 
color may be due to chemical: as well as 
physical action, and that if the yellow color 
is due to iron in the ferric state (that is, 
in combination with a greater amount of 
oxygen), the taking away of oxygen or its 
reduction to the ferrous state would ex- 


plain the change from yellow to blue- 
green. 
These experiments have convinced Sir 


William Crookes that radioactivity is by no 
means a simple phenomenon, and in this 
he was confirmed by finding that the dia- 
mond in question when removed from radium 
for thirty-five days and after the chemical 
treatment mentioned above still retained its 
radioactivity, thus showing that the phe- 
nomenon is deep-seated. The practical use 
suggested itself was to employ radium to 
make lighter in tint the “ off-color ” stones, 
which are far less valuable, and it is not im- 
possible that with sufficient experiments a 
method will be found whereby radium may 
impart a decided color, and thus produce 
“fancy ” stones of considerable value. 


A New Polar Expedition 


Plans for polar expeditions still continue, 
and the most recent is one proposed in Paris 
by M. Charles Bernard, which is in many 
respects similar to that of Nansen in the 
Fram, but aims at reaching the Polar Sea 
at a point somewhat north. The proposition 
is for the expedition to sail from Norway, 
and after crossing the southern part of 
Barents Sea to take on dogs at Karabora 
and voal. at Port Dickson from a supply 
specially forwarded. By the end of the sum- 
mer the peninsula of Taimyr would be 
reached, and then in a few weeks the islands 
of New Siberia. It is at this point that the 
expedition would differ from that of the 
Fram, which here went northward. Ber- 
nard proposes to push along to the 150th 
degree of east longitude, even if it involves 
wintering in the Liakhoff or Bennett Is- 
lands. From such a base the ship or ships 
would drift with the ice in a current which 
would carry them sufficiently far north to 
afford opportunity for a sledge journey. A 
novel idea is the use of two vessels, which 
could communicate with each other by wire- 
less telegraphy. While the trip would re- 
quire about three years’ provisions would 
be taken for five, and its cost is estimated 
at about $300,000. The plan has received the 
approval of scientific men, but as yet the 
expedition has not been organized. 
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HE Official Photographs of the St. 
Louis Exposition which you see re- 
produced in the various magazines and 
newspapers are all made with the Goerz lens. 

The Official Photographers of the St. 
Louis Fair have all adopted the Goerz 
lens to the exclusion of all others. 

In block 75 of the Liberal Arts Building 
the Goerz Optical Works show their auto- 
matic process of grinding and polishing 
these famous lenses in operation. 

Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 


Branch Offices, 4. and 5 Holborn Circus, London, 
England. 22 Rue de l’Entrepot, Paris. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, New York City, 





Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


e f Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. leaorutinia rane wy 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas, and Gen. Manager. 


GEORGE w. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 








Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees, 
_. NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

a5th and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 
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Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., so'd everywhere 


& Write for booklet ‘How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 


Grastonsury, Conn, 














To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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A Russian Lazaret at San-Chan-Tao, Bombarded by the Japanese 








BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog vives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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The Jumping 


Frog 


By MARK TWAIN 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 


It had instant recognition as a notable piece of 


humorous fiction, 


and has remained a general favorite amid all the author's later work. 
The story of the “Jumping Frog” is now published as a book, with 
translation from the -French and new addition by the author written 


in November of 1903. 


Hamorously Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Drawings by Strothman 


Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK 
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TRADE NARN 
HUNTER RYE} 





BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON. 
BALTIMORE 


| 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


leads in universal popularity because 
there’s nothing wanting. It has 


Absolute Purity 
Faultless Quality 
Exquisite Flavor 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Mammoth 









Cave 









One of America’s greatest 
wonders is located in Edmonson 
County, Kentucky, 90 miles south 
of Louisville. This Company has 
just issued a very interesting 
booklet of 32 pages descriptive 
of the Cave. This booklet is well 
illustrated with many fine half- 
tone cuts, is printed on enameled 
book paper and design on cover 
is in three colors and very at- 
tractive. If you want a copy send 
10 cents in silver or stamps to 















C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
Louisville& Nashville R.R. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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Fly-Rods & Fly-Tackle 
Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New _York 
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Mark Cwain's 


Six Funniest Bonks 


















Budd nhead Wilson 
Roughing Ft 


Com Samyrr 
Junocents Abroad 


Hal. 1 Bol. 1 
Innocents Abroad Roughing It 
Hal. 2 
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Six Beautifully Bound Books 


With Illustrations by kk. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, 
B. West Clinedinst, and F. G. Brown 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name a household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. 


Cher Hun ia JImmortal— Worth Keading Cuwire 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any but the rich, and 
published in a uniform low-priced set. 


Eurryhody Can Afford Chem 


OUR OFFER: will send you the entire set of six volumes, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of $1.00. If you do not like-the books when they reach you, 
send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 
every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt 
of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional 
cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, 
or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 




















fiarper & Brothers, Publishers, Nem York City 


brings comfort to tender skins; 
soothes in cases of chafing, itching or 
sunburn ;— relieves and refreshes tender 
feet ;—essential for children’s health and 
comfort—refreshing after the bath,—cooling 
for prickly heat ;—delightful after shaving. 
Mennen’s is the powder used by all 
ages—the powder with a National Reputa- 
tion. Take no worthless substitutes which 
are liable to do harm. ; 
Imitations are forced 
on you by dealers be- 
cause the profit is much 
larger than on the 


_ @_ genuine article. 


25 everywhere, or by mail 
C. SAMPLE FREE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
57 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





